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Next Month- 


WHAT ONE CITY DOES] 


FOR RETURNING 
SERVICEMEN 


Bradley Buell and Reginald Robinson will con- 
tribute to the July Survey Midmonthly a highly 
significant article which social agencies and com- 
munity leaders, particularly, will find chockfull 
of ideas for the development of plans for return- 


ing servicemen. 


Here is a first-hand study and evaluation of a 
going program in a mid-western city which takes 
you through the services urgently required by 
our men when they are far along the road to 
civilian life as well as those needed immediately 


upon their return. 


Among others, the authors answer such ques- 


tions as— 


—what role do welfare, health, and educa- 


tional agencies play? 


& 
—how efficient is the Veteran’s Referral 


Center? 


—where do state and federal agencies come 


in? 
—what about jobs? 
—what are the major gaps in service? 


Look for this and half a dozen other informa- 


tive features in the next issue of— ~ 


Survey Midmonthly 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year 1945-46 


Summer Quarter, beginning June 25, 1945 


1. Full quarter credit courses, including — 
field work, ten weeks, June 25 to — 
August 25.) 


2. Special three-week courses, carrying 
University credit, for experienced 


social workers. 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2, 1945 
Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1946 
Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements 
for admission will be sent on request. 
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“That this number comes now, when trouble 
comes in all departments of national and inter- 
national affairs, is a boon. For here is much good 


thinking, and better still, much plain sense.” 
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In line with long tradi- 
tion, Survey Midmonthly 
devotes most of this issue 
to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. For 


f “conference specials” might be broken. 
ut the ingenious device of simultaneous 
little National Conferences” has more 


that “you can’t keep a 
food pahverents down.” We are verv 
Gappy that her skillful summary of the 
Sapers which provided the framework for 


‘jain its time-honored conference role. 


if Unfortunately ~ both editors and 
Sleaders, Miss Close will not be writing 
nother Survey article for some time to 
jome. The long arm of The Emergency 
‘jas reached into this office again, and shc 
8); hastily assembling passport and over- 


teas kit for a year or more on war service 
4 


Save of absence. 

5% Before this Midmonthly is off the press, 
mhe will be in the midst of her brief train- 
1g period in Washington, at the end of 
ivyhich she will be sent to Germany, as an 
i dministrative assistant in the Displaced 
Persons Division of UNRRA. 

¥ Miss Close came to this staff in Sep- 
ember 1938, as assistant to Gertrude 
i)pringer, and has been an associate edi- 
tor for more than three years. She had had 
) wide range of training and experience— 
} graduate of Sweet Briar College and the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at Colum- 
‘bia University, she had worked with the 
“amily Society of Pittsburgh, the Emerg- 
Incy Relief Bureau in New York City, 
\nd the American Red Cross, and she had 


done free lance writing for us and for 
other magazines. 

The office of Survey Associates, and the 
readers of both the Graphic and the Mid- 
monthly will sorely miss her deft editorial 
hand, her competence as a news-gatherer, 
the vividness with which she writes. Our 
good wishes follow her as she goes to take 
part in one of history’s epic adventures. 
Our hope is that she will find a typewriter 
and time to share with all of us some 
glimpses of what she sees and hears and 
does over there. 


INSIDE INSIGHT 

“Close contact with people, the in- 
evitable lot of the newspaper man,” is 
said to account for Rep. J. Percy Priest’s 
(Tennessee) interest in preparing HR 
2550, which incorporates the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene’s best 
thought on how to solve the critical short- 
age of psychiatric service. An annual ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 would set up 
a research center—the National Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute—in the U. S. Public 
Health Service, with funds for research 
fellowships; provide grants in aid to col- 
leges and universities for training pur- 
poses, and to states and localities for ser- 
vices essential to prevention and treat- 
ment. 


SALV AGED 

Shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves cycle 
seems to have been completed by the 
Registration of Social Statistics project. 
Pioneered under private auspices in the 
late Twenties, procedures were developed 
to secure comparable data about total ser- 
vice and expenditures of welfare, health, 
and recreation agencies, both public and 
private. In 1930, the Children’s Bureau 
took over for the federal government, and 
for fifteen years has been putting out a 
series widely used by local community 
planners. ‘The project was 
dropped by the bureau on account of 
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recently 


budget difficulties, but last month Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., came 
to the rescue. -Under CCC’s auspices, 
and in cooperation with the participating 
cities, the program will be carried on until 
such time as the federal government is 
again ready to render this service. 


HIGH POLICY 


Between the lines moral of Chan- 
nels’ feature issue on educational motion 
pictures is that “if we don’t, Hollywood 
will.” War use has opened the eyes of 
movie magnates to profit possibilities in 
educational and documentary films. Un- 
less social and educational agencies de- 
velop a product of high» quality, com- 
mercial interests are likely to corner the 
market. And the one who controls the 
market has the last word on content. 


SEEING IT WHOLE 

“Piecemeal”’ thinking is no less a 
problem in the administration and de- 
velopment of social security than in many 
other complex areas of social welfare. On 
page 172, Robert Huse describes an ex- 
periment with generic training for federal, 
state, and local administrators of public 
assistance, unemployment compensation, 
old age, and other forms of social insur- 
ance. Mainly designed for on-the-job staff 
members, hopes are indicated for a pat- 
tern of educational content which will 
bring broad unity of approach to’ the 
whole field. 


NURSEPOWER SHORTAGES 

Shortage of civilian nurses will get 
worse before it gets better. The navy’s 
present requirements are filled, but the 
army needs 9,000, and Veterans Adminis- 
tration 2,000 more by July. Offsetting 
this will be approximately 10,000 spring 
graduates; but civilian needs are steadily 
mounting also. Hospital admissions were 
60 percent greater in 1944 than 1940, in- 
dustry is employing twice as many indus- 


trial 3,000 health 
nurses have been drained off by the mili- 
tary, UNRRA, the Red Cross. Mean- 
while, nursing associations are worried 
about their public relations problem. Agi- 
tation over the draft has given popular 
impression that nurses weren’t too pa- 
triotic. Facts show quite the opposite. 


nurses, over public 


STEREOTYPES 


Short story writers are the worst 


offenders in use of stereotypes — stock 
characters or phrases playing .up tradi- 
tional minority prejudices—according to 
a study made by the Writers War Board. 
The stage and novel are the most “sym- 
pathetic” and. “honest” in presenting 
minority characters; radio ranges from 
innocuous to sympathetic; comic cartoons 
have accorded best recognition to the 
Negro fighter. The northern press is 
generally fair . . . advertising copy relies 
on “snob appeal.” 


GRAPHIC PLUG 

Features in the June Survey 
Graphic of special interest to Midmonthly 
readers include: More Secure Security, by 
John J. Corson; Health Care for All, by 
Michael M. Davis; Displaced Persons: 
A USA Close-up, by Ruth Karpf; The 
New Life-Savers, by Iago Galston, M.D. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Family Welfare Association of 
America is recommending to member 
agencies that “charity” and ‘“‘welfare”’ be 
dropped from organizational titles. “Fam- 
ily Service” is a term suggested as more 
descriptive of the non-relief adjustment 
services characteristic of most present-day 
family casework agencies. 
As a good example, a proposal to change 


its own name to Family Service Associa- 
tion of America is being submitted for 
approval to its constituent members. 


RECONVERSION NOTES 
Policies affecting peacetime financ- 


ing of AFL’s Labor League for Human 
Rights, and the National CIO War Re- 
lief Committee will probably have to be 
resolved this year. Present administrative 
budgets of roughly $350,000 each come 
from national and state war funds and 
the American Red Cross. If, as, and 
when national financing returns to nor- 
malcy, the two labor units will look to 
local chests for direct maintenance of 
their service programs. Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., has a committee study- 
ing the subject, under the chairmanship 
of Herbert Emmett, General Electric 
works manager at Erie, Pa. 


* Future prospects of American War 
Community Services are being studied by 
a special committee appointed by the 
board. Determining factor is whether 
local chests will appropriate sufficient 
funds to make profitable continued joint 
operation. by the six member national 
agencies. 


* As we go to press, House action in 
eliminating the general budget of the 
Office of War Community Services seems 
likely to stick. There seems a fair chance 
that its social protection program may be 
salvaged as a military necessity. 


* USO anticipates a probable cut of $10,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000 in continental op- 


erations, but expansion in the Philippines 


and Hawaii; and the entertainment pro-. 


gram of USO camp-shows will absorb 


most of this. With some 500 United 
States units adjacent to 123 military hos- 
pitals, programs are being changed for the 
men returned to these centers. 


*« American Red Cross anticipates ex- 
pansion, rather than reduction, as a result 
of V-E Day. About 7,000 new paid 
workers are needed — 2,800 for U-s. 
hospitals, the remainder for welfare and 
recreational work in Europe as well as 


the Far East. 


* The Office of Civilian Defense closes 
on July 1, with some $34,000,000 worth 
of available surplus property. Items in- 
clude fire-fighting equipment, pumps, hose, 
helmets, gas masks, and so on. Disposal 
will be administered by the Department 
of Commerce, under rules of the Surplus 
Property Board. Federal agencies have 
first choice, next in line are state and 
local governments. 


* Case for a federal department of educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and recreation will 
be pushed by a Womans’ Foundation 
committee on reorganization of com- 
munity services, chaired by Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer and Leonard Mayo. The commit- 
tee recommends a secretary with cabinet 
rank, with assistant secretaries administer- 
ing each major division. Existing agencies, | 
departments and bureaus would be re- 
organized to come within this framework. 


* The British War Relief Society is liqui- . 
dating its operations and expects to be out — 
of business by October 1, end of its fiscal — 
year. Release of funds used for British — 
relief will make possible increased budgets | 
for other foreign relief agencies, according 
to Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
National War Fund. 
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You Can't Keep a Good Conference Down 


KATHRYN CLOSE tells about what went on in the 160 communities 
that held “‘little’? National Conferences of Social Work last month. 


The National Conference of Social 
Work has too much vitality to be com- 
pared to an inanimate object, but it has 
one trait in common with the broom 
that belonged to the Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
—when it is cut down, it multiplies. Last 
January the Conference was laid low, or 
seemed to be, by the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation that all sched- 
uled meetings involving the travel of fifty 
or more persons be canceled. Although 
plans were well underway for its usual 
huge annual meeting, to be held in Mil- 
waukee in late May, the Conference duti- 
fully canceled. The upshot was that last 
month more social workers benefited from 
its planning than in any other year in its 
history. 


During the last week in May, more 


than a hundred national conferences were 
held in communities throughout the land. 
Though each of these was local in charac- 
ter, with speakers and listeners drawn al- 
most exclusively from the community it- 
self or its immediate vicinity, each had a 
national flavor, for it was built around a 
nucleus of material prepared for the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 


How They Grew 


It all came about through a suggestion 
made by Russell H. Kurtz, associate direc- 
tor of the Russell Sage Foundation, to 
Howard R. Knight, executive secretary of 
the Conference, on the day last January 
—just a few minutes before a New York 
meeting of the Conference’s program com- 
mittee—when the two men sat gloomily 
perusing the ODT’s announcement. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Mr. Kurtz. 

“Cancel and publish the proceedings,” 
answered Mr. Knight. 

“Why don’t you offer that material to 
local communities for one day conferences 
of their own?” Russell Kurtz suggested. 

The idea caught on, not only with 
Howard Knight, but also with the Con- 
ference’s executive committee, the pro- 
gram committee, and communities in 
every part of the country. But for Mr. 
Knight and his staff it meant turning 
around on a dime, for it involved not only 
promoting the idea across the country, but 
speeding up the machinery for. the selec- 
tion and preparation of papers for the 
“Proceedings,” so that they would be 
ready in plenty of time for use in plan- 
ning a May conference. For it was de- 
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cided to designate May 28 as National 
Conference Day. 

In only a few weeks the Conference 
stati had sent out letters to 500 Councils 
of Social Agencies or other social work 
organizations suggesting that they pro- 
mote local social work conferences on 
May 28, or some day during that week. 
The letter contained an annotated list of 
the thirty-nine manuscripts to be available, 
and suggested that a choice of eight or 
so be made, if a conference were decided 
upon. he complete manuscripts of the 
chosen papers would be sent to the com: 
munities which could make their own de- 
cisions on how to use them. 

The reaction was unexpectedly en- 
thusiastic. It had been thought that fifty 
communities heard from would be a good 
response, but actually 150 sent for ma- 
terial. It had been expected that only 
the small and middle-sized communities 
would be interested, but New York held 
a meeting on May 28 with more than 
3,000 persons in attendance. On that day 
seventy-six local meetings of the National 
Conference were held in_ thirty-two 
states. Meetings scheduled for other dates 
during late May and June brought the 
total number of little National Con- 
ferences to 160, held in forty-one states. 

Most of these conferences were planned 
by local committees, but in some instances 
they were sponsored by state conferences 


of social work as part of a program of - 


regional meetings. In addition, some 
councils, where community meetings were 
not planned, requested the material for 


use in their council meetings and in some | 


instances for re-mimeographing and dis- 
tribution to board members and other 
interested persons. 

The little National Conferences used 
the material in various ways. In some 
communities the papers were read in their 
complete form by a local substitute for 
the author; in others, they were sum- 
marized and incorporated into new papers 
prepared and delivered by local persons; 
in still others they were condensed and 
used as background material for round 
table sessions. In a few communities, 
notably the larger cities such as Boston, 
Chicago, and New York, the conference 
committees arranged comparatively elabo- 
rate programs, calling on local social 
workers to prepare original papers to sup- 
plement the Conference material. 

The whole experience was testimony 


to social workers’ eagerness to get to- 
gether to exchange ideas and experience. 
And it gave to many, who never could 
afford the time or money to attend a con- 
ference far from home, the chance to par- 
ticipate in such an experience practically 
on their own doorstep. 


Unfortunately, this reporter does not 
have the Conference’s ability to divide 
into 160 pieces and still function. There- 
fore, her report on what went on at the 
little conferences can only be a composite 
picture, based on the material that was 
available to them. Except for the presi- 
dential address, none of this material was 
used by all the conferences, but all was 
used by some. 


Charting a Course 


There were, of course, pluses and 
minuses in this method of holding a Na- 
tional Conference by proxy. One of the 
minuses was that every conference mem- 
ber could not have an opportunity to hear 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, of the New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, give her presidential address in 
person as she did at the New York City 


’ meeting. This was an address that was 


particularly appropriate for delivery from 
the National Conference rostrum to the 
whole body of the membership, for it 
concerned the conference itself as an or- 
ganization. In a way it was a look in- 
ward, a self-evaluation, of the conference 
for conference ears only. Nevertheless, 
it was the most popular of the forty-six 
available papers, being chosen for use by 


more localities than any other. 


Traditionally, the National Conference 
presidential address presents a broad pano- 
rama of the world of the day and then 
points to the place of social work within 
that picture. Dr. Potter followed tradi- 
tion, but with a difference—she found 
her way out of generalities, and speci- 
fically outlined the functions of the vari- 
ous organizational divisions of social 
work and particularly of the National 
Conference. And her prescription for the 
future was based not on wishful thinking 
about what the conference ought to do, 
but on a realistic analysis of its po- 
tentialities and weaknesses. 

Her measuring rod was a public opin- 
ion poll which she conducted during the 
past year through a sampling of the con- 
ference membership. “The sample was 
composed of twenty-two ex-presidents ; 
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seventy-five ex-chairmen of sections and 
special committees; deans of thirty-nine 
schools of social work; and 353 other 
members chosen by the simple device of 
pulling every twenty-fifth card from the 
membership master file. She received re- 
turns from 46 percent of the persons 
queried. 

The “poll” sought the answers to four 
main questions: 


1. Will a limited form of social action 
strengthen the conference or will entrance 
into the field of action divide it into warring 
camps? 

2. What is the most appropriate name 
for the conference? 

3. By what method should health and 
sickness services for all the people of our 
country be provided? 

4. Has the National Conference a legiti- 
mate concern in the field of professional 
social work education? 


Paradoxically, though the returns 
showed that nearly 59 percent of the per- 
sons replying believed that social action 
would.strengthen the Conference, opinion 
was divided about equally on the subject 
of whether social action would split the 
organization. Fifty-one percent favored 
changing the name to National Con- 
ference of Social Welfare, while the re- 
maining 49 percent scattered its choice 
among six candidates, the most popular 
being the present name. 

On the health question 28 percent were 
for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill as 
presented in 1944; 34 percent were for a 
bill rewritten in the light of the report 


of the Conference on the Principles of a 


Nationwide Health Program; 38 percent 
were unable to express an opinion. In 
respect to this question, Dr. Potter had 
attempted to discover on what knowledge 
such opinions were based. She found that 
though 75 percent of the persons queried 
had’ read the health section of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, only 36 
percent had read the Statement of Prin- 
ciples of a Nationwide Health Program. 
There was more unity on the subject 
of professional education for social work. 
Ninety percent of the answers to the 
question of whether this subject was a 
legitimate National Conference concern 
were in the afhirmative, while 82 percent 
responded “Yes” when asked whether 
professional education should emphasize 
causes and prevention of social maladjust- 
ment as well as remedial techniques. 
From these findings Dr. Potter came 
to the conclusion that the conference jis 
not ready to become a social action body, 
not only because there is no apparent 
unity of opinion on the desirability of 
such a transformation, but also because 
“on matters of such vital social policy”’ 
as a national health program the member- 
ship, a large proportion of which “is not 
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sufficiently informed” on the subject to 
vote intelligently, cannot during the seven 
days of its annual meeting arrive at con- 
clusions which will voice the opinion ot 
organized social work.” 

But if the conference can take no direct 
social action, this, in its president’s opin- 
ion, does not preclude it from making an 
effective contribution to the future. Dr. 
Potter charted a course: 

1. Rededication to the conference’s edu- 
cational function of discussion and in- 
terpretation, including the interpretation of 
the social, economic, and political maladjust- 
ments which create the problems with which 
social work deals. 

2. Commitment not only by precept but 
by example to the elimination of interracial, 
religious, and other minority cultural 
tensions. 

3. Service to the nation as a whole, by 
transferring the annual conference trom one 
region to another. 

4. Expansion of the conference’s quarterly 
Bulletin to provide the membership with 
information in regard to movements which 
are of concern to social work as a whole. 


As long as the National Conference ot 
Social Work holds the various channels 
of specialized social work practice open to 
each other, its president concluded, it 
cannot help but make a significant con- 
tribution to the development of social 
work practice. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


The larger question of what responsi- 
bility social work as a profession has ‘‘to 
apply its knowledge and skill to the end 
of adjusting social institutions and ar- 
rangements to the needs of human beings,” 
was considered in a paper by Kenneth 
L. M. Pray, director of. the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work and president-elect 
of the Conference. What, he asked, is the 
place of the individual, the agency, the 
professional association, in this respect? 

Social action, Mr. Pray pointed out, 
has always been an integral element in 
social work practice as a whole, for social 
workers cannot discharge their full re- 
sponsibility without attempting to remove 
the obstructions which prevent their 
clients from getting the greatest possible 
use of their services. But social work is 
not the sole custodian of social progress 
and must recognize its limitations. Its 
concern is with social process—“the im- 
pact of social structure and policy upon 
individuals, and the process by which peo- 
ple are enabled to meet and master the 
problems this impact presents.” 

The social worker can find opportunity 
for social action in his agency, said Mr. 
Pray, through “sensitive and discriminat- 
ing participation, at every appropriate 
time, in the formulation and expression 
of progressive agency policy, geared to 


clients’ needs.’’ But because the agency 
function is limited and its structure u 
wieldy, the social worker must look f 
further means of bringing about the 
ends which his professional experience te: 
him are desirable.. His professional 
sociation and his union give him an o 
portunity to widen his influence, but ev: 
in these organizations there is function 
limitation. he individual social work¢ 
however, remains free to act “‘beyond t: 
level of agreement of all his colleague 
and it is his obligation to do so. Het 
Mr. Pray declared, is his final respo 
sibility: | 
“The perfect pattern of political acti 
affecting social work would be achiev) 
... when every administrator, every boa. 
member, every practitioner of every rar 
in every social agency, would regard it n 
only as a privilege, but an obligatic 
frankly and openly to relate the knov; 
edge and judgment derived from his ov 
social work experience, where they a| 
pertinent, to contested public issues, a4 
thus to make his special sincere contrik 
tion to the formulation of enlighten 
public judgment and decision.” | 


Backing a Bill 


A blueprint for one type of social 
tion—getting bills through state legis; 
tures—was charted in a paper by Paul 
Benjamin, executive director of the Py 
lic Charities Association of Pennsylvarj 
After stressing the usefulness of a sti 
legislative council representative of all | 
cial and civic groups, he offered ele 
points as essential to a successful prograi 


1. The legislation should be socially 
sirable. 

2. It should be planned well in advajf 
of the legislative session. 

3. It should be the result of confere'f 
with heads of departments, and represe 
tives of organizations having a_ stake 
the problem and with citizen groups. | 

4. It should be buttressed by facts and 
perience. | 

5. It should represent the coordinalf 
effort of different groups and organizatic 

6. Efforts should be made to secure will 
spread citizen support “back home.” 

7. The bills should be drafted by expe 

8. Their legislative course should | 
steered by an expert who has the kno 
how of legislative procedure. 

9. Efforts should not be dissipated on] 
many different measures that no one — 
gets adequate attention. 


10. There should be newspaper cover 
and editorial support. 
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tion was obtained in New York’ State 


, | was described in a paper by Alvin John- 
json of the New School for 


Social Re- 


‘search, New York. Dr. Johnson outlined 


|the provisions of the Ives-Quinn act pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment and 
| the methods to secure its passage adopted 
| by the commission of legislators and lay- 


|}men which drafted it. He attributed the 
|commission’s success to a series of public 
|hearings in the chief cities of the state, 


‘held before the bill’s introduction. 
| 


VETERANS 


i Because of the number of widely scat- 


ry 


“.mittees. 
“paper 


ef 


4 


\ 0! 


itt 


bi 


» {more chronic problems. 
ject stands out among all the rest as 
ymost 


otlife ; 


s;tered social workers that take part in 


ytplanning the program of the National 
); Conference, 
))turns out to be a reflection of current 
gjsocial work concern. 
yyare most acutely pressing in communities 


its subject matter always 
The needs which 


invariably steal the limelight from the 
Often one sub- 


“alive.” 

This year it was ‘‘veterans.”’ Seven of 
ithe forty-six prepared papers dealt with 
some phase of social work’s responsibility 
ito veterans, and these seven papers were 
in great demand by local conference com- 
Particularly popular was the 
on ‘Psychiatric Social Work in 
ithe Army and its Implications for Ci- 


elivilian Social Work,” by Col. William C. 
‘w/Menninger, 
‘ichiatry Consultants Division of the Office 
of the Surgeon General. 

} 
points: that there are army policies and 


who heads the Neuropsy- 


Colonel Menninger emphasized three 


jpractices which vitally affect every ser- 


ylviceman’s, and particularly the neuro- 


osychiatric’s, later adjustment to civilian 
that. neuropsychiatric veterans may 
laeed the help of civilian social workers; 


iwhat psychiatric social work experience in 
‘the army will have repercussions on ci- 


vilian social work. 

Though he belittled the suggestion that 
veterans should be dealt with only by 
social workers who themselves are vet- 


Wrans,—“professional competence . . . 1s 
‘ar more important than life experience” 
e/(—Colonel Menninger maintained that the 


social worker to be effective must know 


“about the type of treatment to which the 
jlreteran was subjected before discharge. 
He pointed to the shift in emphasis in 


umy psychiatry from concern for the in- 
Jividual to concern for the group—‘“an 
ncreasing trend to a social orientation 
‘ather than merely individual diagnosis 


‘and treatment”—in which he saw future 


mplications for civilian social work. He 


i4lso referred to the tremendous advances 


nade by the army in group psychotherapy, 


“land of the support many persons with 


»sychopathic personalities had received 
) 
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from the opportunities for group identif- 
cation afforded by army life. 

Colonel Menninger predicted that the 
army’s use of psychiatric social workers 
will result in a great demand for their 
services by civilians after the war, not 
only because of greater need, but also 
because of an increased understanding of 
their function on the part of the public. 

“It is to be expected that far more 
mental hygiene content and psychopatho- 
logy will be included in the training of 
all social workers, and that the demand 
for well qualified psychiatric social work- 
ers will be far in excess of the supply. 
Only by intelligent planning can we begin 
to meet this need. Such planning should 
include a program of recruitment, a re- 
survey of training methods and the pro- 
vision for increased opportunities for 
training and a national certification pro- 
gram. It is to be hoped that the national 
leaders of this field will develop such 
plans and effect their execution on a local! 


Chappel photo 


Medical College of Pennsylvania 


basis, a state basis, and a national basis.” 
The opportunity presented by work with 
servicemen and veterans to win public 
acceptance of social work was also stressed 
in a paper by D. Elizabeth Davis, Amer- 
ican Red Cross field director of the Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center. Said she: 
“Tf the social worker’s job is effective now 
when the public is receptive, she may be 
able to give the public a sense of the in- 
evitability of helplessness in all of us and 
the significance of social work service.” 


Facing Discharge 


Miss Davis cited six cases in which a 
Red Cross hospital social worker helped 
servicemen about to be discharged to face 
problems which prevented them from 
trusting themselves in return to civilian 
life. After describing the services made 
available at the point of separation from 
the military, as ‘designed to give the man 
an opportunity to leave the hospital con- 
structively and with as much knowledge 
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as possible of what may be open to him 
in his community,” she made it clear that 
“in the community itself lies the respon- 
sibility for the social service of civilian 
readjustment.” Her paper ended with a 
reminder that her observations were based 
on social situations arising with men dis- 
charged from service in the middle of the 
war as a result of illness: “No one knows 
as yet out of experience the kinds of 
situations that will arise from mass 
demobilization.” 


Agency Views 

Other papers presented views of re- 
turned servicemen as seen from three types 
of agencies: the Red Cross Home Service 
department; a private family casework 
agency; a veterans referral center. 

Carolyn R. Craddock of the American 
National Red Cross gave case illustration- 
to show how the Home Service worke: 
carries out her role of “easing environ 
mental pressures and helping the veteran 
and his family to know what they can do 
about externals.’’ She listed seven symp- 
toms, frequently present in veterans who 
are unable to adjust: inability to relax; 
use of alcohol to bolster morale; sexual 
tension; criticism of civilian management; 
guilt feelings over leaving buddies to 
carry on; seeing everything in super- 
latives; anxiety and uncertainties about 
civilian life. 

Dorothy V. Thomas of the Family Ser- 
vice Association, Washington, D. C., after 
analyzing the difficulties presented in forty 
of her agency’s case records involving vet- 
erans, pointed out that about half the 
problems were of pre-induction origin, 
while half were either precipitated or 
caused by military service. Experience 
with veterans, she maintained, had_re- 
vealed certain reactions and feelings as 
common to veterans (with exceptions, of 
course) of which all caseworkers ought to 
be aware. Among them are: hostility 
toward civilians; confusion about plans; 
resentment over red tape; demand for im- 
mediate action; eagerness to make up 
lost time; fear of being thought “neuro- 
psychiatric” (whether or not this was the 
cause of discharge); sensitivity over 
publicity about veterans’ problems. 

Also acknowledging the veteran as a 
“special kind of person” because he has 
been ‘‘subjected to a certain kind of ex- 
perience and . . . affected by it to some 
degree,” Ethel L. Ginsburg of the Vet- 
erans Service Center, pointed up some of 
the lessons learned by interviewers in a 
central referral service for veterans. Said 
she: 

“We know that the need to make an 
important decision can be very disturbing 
to the average human being. He worries 
about the pros and cons, his appetite is 
poor and he is frequently restless and 
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‘touchy.’ We must remember that for 
the average human being an important 
decision about a job or change of resi- 
dence or the need for medical treatment 
represents only a deviation from the 
routine pattern of daily life. The newly- 
discharged veteran, on the other hand, 
has many important decisions to make at 
a time when he has no routine pattern 
on which to rely. His military behavior 
pattern will not help him now and his 
long absence from home has given him a 
sense of strangeness in the setting which 
was once familiar.” 

Experience has shown, Mrs. Ginsburg 
maintained, that a referral center cannot 
always limit its service to a single con- 
tact, not only because interpretations of 
regulations regarding veterans are con- 
stantly changing, but also because the vet- 
eran is not always ready, after one inter- 
view, to accept referral for medical care, 
psychiatric treatment, casework service or 
whatever he needs. Calling the center an 
“enormous intake agency” for the com- 
munity as a whole, Mrs. Ginsburg sug- 
gested that such an agency presents “a 
new concept in casework” having many 
implications for the community’s future 
planning for all its citizens. 

Some of the problems of human rela- 
tions faced by members of local Selective 
Service Boards in considering requests for 
dependency deferments and dependency 
discharges were outlined in a paper by 
Col. Arthur V. McDermott, director of 
Selective Service for New York City. 
Colonel McDermott showed how draft 
boards, in considering individual problems, 
are always in danger of being charged 
with discrimination. He maintained that 
after four and a half years of “dealing 
with almost every conceivable type of 
human problem” the local board members 
“have developed a keen insight of human 
frailties and have become expert ap- 
praisers of human nature.” 

Because veterans and their families will 
eventually constitute one third of the 
nation’s population “their welfare and 
destiny are inseparable from the destiny 
of the whole nation,” said Robert E. 
Bondy, of Services to the Armed Forces 
and Veterans, American National Red 
Cross, in a paper on “Planning and 
Coordinating Services for Veterans in a 
Local Community.”’ He pointed out the 
necessity faced by every community of 
assuring the maximum utilization and 
development of its resources to meet the 
needs of returning servicemen, and ad- 
vised that this could best be accomplished 
through the creation of a central planning 
body representative “not only of organi- 
zations rendering service to veterans but 
of varying community points of view and 
interests including business, labor, gov- 
ernment, and churches as well as health 


‘as a central clearing house for all plan 


4 


| 


and welfare organizations.” For such | 
body he outlined six functions: to serv 


for veterans; to gather and disseminat 
information on veterans in the comm), 
nity; to coordinate services by determin 
ing adequacy of those in existence, pr¢ 
moting new ones as needed, and actin 
as a medium for working agreements be 
tween agencies; determine the need f 
an information service center; promot 
public understanding of the veteraj 
through a program of interpretation; a¢ 
as local liaison between state and nation¢ 
veteran planning bodies. | 

Mr. Bondy, however, counseled plar} 
ning bodies and referral centers agains} 
assuming treatment activities “under thei 
own direction” and thus encroaching uf} 
on “the established fields of existing o3 
ganizations—an encroachment which, k 
warned, could only result in division if 
the community rather than unity, to th} 
detriment of the veteran. He stressed th} 
importance of giving the veteran af 
opportunity to participate in communit] 
planning “‘to the end that not only he buf 
the community itself may find fulness of 
life.” 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


In spite of its importance, planning fc 
veterans is but one type of the numero 


asked Raymond E. Baarts and Owen 
Davison of the Kansas City Council 
Social Agencies in a jointly prepare 
paper. Is there any way in which cor 
munities can assure continuance of t 
partnership attained among economic, 
litical, and social forces during the wal 
and put it to use for meeting long ti 
needs? 

Mr. Baarts and Mr. Davison su 
gested that social planning bodies, aftiff 
clarifying and strengthening their o 
programs, can take the initiative in prj 
moting unified community planning 
“establishing information channels a 
working relationships with other planni 
groups.” ‘They set down eight princip 
for over-all planning: 


1. General agreement on types of pro 
lems for which planning responsibility is ]} 
be assumed as well as on division of + 
sponsibility among participating groups. 

2. Following geographic boundaries sf 
by the problems and by the resources thil 
can be mobilized, rather than politic 
boundaries. | 

3. Centralization of recorded knowled. 
and facts on the problems under conside 
tion. 


4. An organized research program 


i ; 


nD 


quately manned in both quantity alll 
specialty. | 


5. A central point at which individw 
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walans can be focused, coordinated and fit 
| |, ogether. 

»,| ©. Avoidance of elaborate compartmental- 
‘zation in planning machinery. 

‘| 7, Separation of planning functions from 
che function of administration. 

“\th 8. Widespread citizen representation, co- 
‘inlpperation and participation. 


i | Organized labor’s place in health and 
linywelfare planning was discussed in papers 
mj2y Leo Perlis, national director of the 
ta {National CIO War Relief Committee; 
tig braham Bluestein, executive director, 
Labor League for Human Rights, AFL; 
dj,/Robert Kinney, of the division of com- 
y,ymunity service, National CIO War Re- 
Jef Committee. 
Ht Tackling the question; ‘Should Labor 
ip JOperate Its Own Social Services?” Mr. 
; jXinney described the CIO’s activities in 
setting up counseling services within in- 
,wdustrial plants, and maintained that such 
«|yprojects, having a referral function only, 
.» are designed to strengthen community ser- 
.,jvices. Unions, he said, are not interested 
|n running their own welfare projects ex- 
.../2ept where there is no community service 
“\o fill a need. 
Mr. Bluestein predicted that labor will 
_ \zo along with Councils of Social Agencies 
\b |wherever the councils show a broad in- 
perest in community welfare that goes be- 
‘\rond narrow agency concerns. Such an 
_.jnterest, he said, must include: adequacy 


Obtain Tickets 
& Programs here 
so CenTs 


of health, hospital, educational, and _rec- 
reational facilities; adjustment of family 
problems; social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation; migration of war 
workers; housing; full employment; re- 
adjustment of veterans. 


The CIO, declared Mr. Perlis, is 
“dedicated to the proposition that the com- 
munity belongs to all the people who live 
in it, and that the people owe a respon- 
sibility to the community and the com- 
munity to the people.” This responsi- 
bility, he added, includes more than giv- 
ing—‘‘Giving is’ good, but giving carries 
with it the obligation of planning, budget- 
ing, and spending.’ ‘Therefore, labor, 
which has learned to give, must now be- 
gin to “participate actively in the formula- 
tion of policies, in the making of de- 
cisions and in the general operations of 
those agencies we help to support.” 


‘The implications that experience with 
the United Service Organizations might 
have for small towns and rural areas in 
relation to postwar planning were dis- 
cussed in a paper by Chester D. Snell, 
USO regional executive, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Snell described an experiment, stimu- 
lated by interest in local USO projects, 
in securing professional community or- 
ganization leadership on an area basis 
for a section of North Carolina. An 
area USO council was gradually con- 
verted to an association of community 


and county councils devoted entirely to 
postwar community planning. This dem- 
onstration, he suggested, “may point the 
way for meeting the needs of hundreds 
of small communities and counties where 
a million war work volunteers are ac- 
quiring a genuine interest in the future 
welfare of their communities.” 

“Hundreds of volunteers who have 
been turned up during the war will wish 
to continue service to their communities,” 
declared Mary E. Judy and Wilmer 
Shields Rich of the Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., in a joint paper. They 
pointed out that the valuable experience 
in the recruiting and use of volunteers 
gained in wartime might be turned to 
account in the postwar period. Success, 
they maintained, will depend on effective 
community planning for volunteers 
through a centralized bureau as well as 
on good organization and direction of 
volunteer service within the agencies 
using them. 


Public Relations 


A wide gap usually exists between so- 
cial work’s potential contribution to over- 
all planning and the contribution it is 
given the opportunity to make. “We are 
called into service only after plans have 
been made that limit our usefulness,’”’ com- 
plained Natalie W. Linderholm of the 
Greater New York Fund, in pointing 
this fact out. The situation can only be 
corrected, she declared, by an improve- 
ment in the general reputation of social 
work—now “‘in the position of being re- 
spected without being liked.” Social work 
has been ‘‘consistently undersold” be- 
cause of an overcaution inherent in the 
nature of the profession. 

Mrs. Linderholm recommended a posi- 
tive approach in presentation, based on 
all the accepted methods of public rela- | 
tions, but one with a sound foundation 
of good will generated through thou- 
sands of individual workers. Workers 
must have not only good office manners 
but also: a ready knowledge of their 
agency’s structure and its relation to other 
agencies and the changes taking place in 
the world; a developed capacity to ex- 
plain their work spontaneously to all types. 
of persons in understandable and interest- 
ing language; a time-sense in keeping with 
the community’s—‘‘the slower the pace 
with the community, the cooler the wel- 
come for social work in situations requir- 
ing quick and decisive action.” 

But how can the profession make sure 
that its individual workers will become 
such ambassadors of good will? Mrs. 
Linderholm had some suggestions: 

“There is no short cut to this end... . 
It means fundamental courses in our 
schools of social work, courses dealing 
with community attitudes and required 
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of all students. . . . It means the develop- 
ment of teaching material by objective, 
careful recording of contact so that . . 
students may learn by analysis of experi- 
ence rather than by trial and error. 

“. . a beginning can be made in our 
social agencies, by staff meetings and 
supervisory conferences. We can 
watch and record community contacts, 
collect letters and memoranda that throw 
light on the subtle process of distilling 
good will from the day’s routine. We 
can forward thoughtfully selected, prop- 
erly documented material to the profes- 
sionals in the field of publicity and fund 
raising. . . . We can become better ac- 
quainted with these publicists. .. .” 


TREATMENT 


Casework and group work techniques 
always occupy a large portion of National 
Conference attention. ‘They naturally 
found their way into the subject matter 
of last month’s little conferences. 

A paper on the “Contribution of the 
School Social Worker to the Social De- 
velopment of the Child,” by Ruth Smalley 
of the University of Pittsburgh, was in 
great demand. Miss Smalley prefaced 
her discussion with an angry indictment 
of public school systems in general for 
their failure to recognize as their chief 
function, the development of the child as 
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a social being. A social worker can only 
be effective in a school that accepts its 
social purpose, she maintained. 

The school social worker’s task she 
defined as helping the child, who, because 
he is “poorly prepared constitutionally or 
by early life experiences” cannot use even 
the best school situation constructively. 
This is carried out through interviews 
with the child ‘designed to help him feel 
and accept himself as a whole person, 
as he participates in the school situation” 
and through calling on the help of other 
community resources, when needed. Miss 
Smalley scoffed at the concept among 
some school social workers that the child 
is to be studied “like a worm on a pin”: 

“For the experience with the social 
worker to have any value to the child, 
he must be an active participant in it. 
. .. The school social worker, in common 
with all other social workers, must give 
up her old notion of changing-people- 
after-studying-them and move in the di- 
rection of enabling children and parents 
to change through her help. . . . In her 
relation to school personnel (her) func- 
tion is to help teachers and principals dis- 
charge their own responsibilities to the 
individual child having difficulty... . It 
does not involve her in telling school 
personnel how to do their jobs.” 


Juvenile Delinquents 


A psychiatrist’s view of the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents was presented by 
Dr. Hyman S. Lippman, of the Amherst 
H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, St. 
Paul, Minn. While acknowledging the 
fact that economic and cultural factors 
often “stir up chronic states of feelings 
of injustice so overwhelming as to nullify 
any attempts of social agencies to modify 
the behavior of the individual,” Dr. Lipp- 
man maintained that the psychiatrist can 
be a help in instances in which the de- 
linquency is based on unconscious emo- 
tional conflict. In some instances, the 
conditions which have produced the con- 
flict are outside the child—in the school, 
the home, or the neighborhood—and the 
psychiatrist’s role ends “where the other 
agencies step in.” In other’s, where de- 
linquencies are neurotic responses to deep 
personal conflicts, intensive psychiatric 
treatment is needed to eliminate the fac- 
tors causing the tension in the child. Un- 
fortunately, neurotic delinquents and chil- 
dren with psychopathic personalities do 
not respond readily to psychotherapy. 

Dr. Lippman suggested that correc- 
tional institutions could offer ideal op- 
portunities for studying the effects of pro- 
longed psychiatric treatment and group 
therapy among these children, who, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, are apt to 
break away from treatment. Deploring 
the fact that few institutions have such 


programs, he recommended concerted a 
tion among social workers to impres 
legislatures with the need for them as we} 
as for boarding schools for the unde} 
privileged and middle class “who cannq 
afford to send their rebellious adolescen4| 
away to school” and small institutions fq 
aggressive adolescents “unable to adjus} 
to individual foster homes.” | 

In discussing the use of psychiatric cor} 
sultation by a casework agency Frederick 
Neumann of the Jewish Board «G 
Guardians, New York, maintained tha 
in order to use psychiatric consultatio: 
effectively a caseworker must be able t 
fit it into a “framework of psychiatri 
understanding.” Such an understanding 
Miss Neumann suggested, can be supplie} 
by the agency through an educational prof 
gram. The psychiatrist too, she warneq| 
must be given an opportunity to gain a 
understanding of the agency’s function. | 


Flexibility in Casework 


The need for flexibility in accepted scf 
cial work practice was emphasized in tw 
papers. One of them, by Myra Steven 
of the Negro Child Bureau, Children’ 
Bureau, Houston, Tex., presented ev: 
dence to show that casework in an agenc 
serving dependent Negro children mu 
often be modified because of special fearf} 
and traditions that have grown up 13} 
a group that has long been under-serviced 
Miss Stevens told of the ‘“homespu 
neighbor, distant relative kind of pla 
ning” which has grown up among Negree 
in Houston to substitute for children 
services which, until recently, had neve 
been available to them. In some instance 
this has been a strength upon which thif 
agency has been able to build, and i 
others an obstruction which has kept thi 
agency’s services from being accepted until 
too late. Because its clients have all the 
lives operated in an atmosphere “of nal 
having complete freedom of choice,’ t 
agency must frequently “play a mor 
active role than is usually considered goo 
casework practice.” 

“Good standards and flexibility must 
hand in hand,” maintained Alice Kuni 
Ray of the Chicago Orphan Asylum in ] 
paper on adoption. She declared thal 
flexibility can be applied in an adoptiof 
program not only when certain facto 
about a child which might preclude hi 
placement are outweighed by other “gaf 
ahead signals,” but also in respect to fact 
tors about prospective adoptive parents} 
If social agencies are to make adoptiv 
service available to “a growing number af 
people who we hope will turn to uf 
instead of to private sources, then it bal 
hooves us to accept as many of these ped# 
ple as would make good parents, anif 
not to disqualify them on superficial 
bases.” 
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‘In a discussion of case material from 
‘ty, jthe Women’s Service Division of the 
“ing Family Service Bureau, Chicago, Babette 
vy| Block of that agency concluded that the 
unmarried mother is different from others 
,jonly in externals—“a sense of shame, ex- 
y,jpectation of condemnation, loneliness, 
|panic, lack of status, need of help in prac- 
{tical planning, disposition of the baby, 
‘y,,{lack of a husband with whom to share 
_{responsibility.” Because she is no dif- 
ferent in regard to the “dynamics of un- 
y,,(derlying behavior,” treatment of her to 
yy, |be successful must be based on casework 
o4,., techniques. 
| Service to the aged was the main con- 
' _ sideration of only one conference paper. 
,,,,Ln this, Dr. Frederic D. Zeman of the 
.,,| Home for the Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 
_|New York, described the practical value 
|to an institution for the aged of having 
physicians rate the functional capacity of 
the inmates, in addition to diagnosing 
_ |their specific diseases. 


iW About Group Work 


tae 


lie sf 


| In an evaluation of the contribution of 
_}teen-age centers to the needs of young 
|people, Bernice Bridges of the Associated 
>+Youth Serving Organizations found that 


“for the future. Where there has been 


“Ya minimum of adult “interference” but 


Training for group work came under 

4 discussion in a paper by Annemarie 

-'t Schindler of the personnel division of Girl 
i! Scouts. Miss Schindler found the situa- 


wi of the workers that they are group work- 


uf been conscious of their individuality and 
w? have insisted on separate training for 
vo their “movement.” Moreover, the schools 


iw “failure to come to a clear understanding 
of the job expected of the professional 


| They have placed their full emphasis on 
“the training of group leaders without 
| recognizing the fact that “the professional 
} worker is largely an administrator and a 
4 Community organizer. 

+ Improvement might come about, Miss 
‘} Schindler suggested, through: a better un- 
}, derstanding on the part of agencies of the 
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have abetted this separateness by their - 


nature of professional education in schools 
of social work; a better understanding on 
the part of the schools of the nature of 
the jobs expected of agency workers; an 
assumption by undergraduate colleges of 
a role in giving pre-professional training 
for group work. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Less than a week before National Con- 
ference day a new Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill was introduced into Congress 
to provide for a broadly extended social 
security program, in coverage, purpose, 
and benefits. (See page 174.) Section 6 
of this measure would provide federal 
grants to states on a variable matching 
basis for assistance to all needy persons 
(if the states so choose). No rigid maxima 
are set for grants and it is stipulated that 
the funds may be used for medical pay- 
ments and for services calculated to help 
restore persons to self-support. Under the 
plan, states must not impose any citizen- 
ship or residence requirements as condi- 
tions of eligibility for assistance. 

These provisions follow almost to the 
letter the recommendations of the Social 
Security Board for amending the as- 
sistance sections of the Social Security 
Act, as outlined in a conference paper by 
Jane M. Hoey, director of the board’s 
bureau of public assistance. 

Whether the states choose to create a 
fourth category of general assistance or 
whether they elect to coordinate all types 
of assistance under one comprehensive pro- 
gram for all needy persons is secondary 
to the importance of providing some fed- 
eral stimulation to bring aid to those who 
do not fall under one of the present cate- 
gories, Miss Hoey maintained. She also 
stressed the urgency of removing residence 
requirements to prepare for meeting the 
needs of war migrants who may need 
assistance when industrial cut-backs come. 
Removal of maxima on grants and the 
ability on the part of the federal govern- 
ment to make larger percentage payments 
to states with below average resources, she 
emphasized as important to assuring ade- 
quacy of assistance. 

Miss Hoey predicted that a hoped-for 
broadening of the social insurances may 
in the future reduce public assistance to 
a comparatively minor role. But, she 
added, there will always be some needy 
people who will not be eligible for in- 
surance benefits and others who will re- 
quire supplementation of their benefits so 
that public assistance “will continue to be 
an essential part of a comprehensive social 
security system.” 

The importance of these public as- 
sistance improvements was reiterated in 
a paper by Arthur J. Altmeyer, executive 
director of the Social Security Board, 


who, in addition, made recommendations 
for changes in the social insurances— 
recommendations which coincide with 


‘other provisions of the new Wagner- 


Murray-Dingell bill. Using as a measur- 
ing rod resolutions passed at the Phil- 
adelphia meeting of the International 
Labor Office, he found our social security 
program basically sound, but with wide 
gaps caused by the narrowness of its 
scope, “both as to persons and con- 
tingencies covered.” Among its faults he 
listed: failure to include public employes, 
the self-employed, domestic and agricul- 
tural workers, and employes of non-profit 
institutions; failure to pool state unem- 
ployment compensation funds in order to 
equalize the drain on funds when un- 
evenly distributed unemployment occurs; 
inadequacy in size of unemployment and 
old age and survivors benefits, and of 
duration of unemployment benefits; un- 
fairness in provisions for disqualification 
for unemployment compensation; failure 
to provide temporary and permanent dis- 
ability insurance; lack of any compre- 
hensive medical care program. 


Medical Care 


Compulsory health insurance, another 
provision of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, was strongly advocated in a paper 
by Harold H. Lund, staff member of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education. Mr. Lund also outlined 
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improvements in medical research which 
have come with the war and pointed to 
the army’s good health record as evidence 
of results that can be obtained under a 
unified medical system that has ample 
funds for hospitals and other facilities, 
cooperatively working personnel, and full 
coverage of the population. 

Some of the gaps in this country’s 
medical and health services were pointed 
out in a paper by Thomas Parran, surgeon 
general of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. Dr. Parran declared that though 
this country compares favorably with most 
others in its health record, many pre- 
mature deaths occur which could be pre- 
vented as well as a “vast amount of pre- 
mature disability.’ Death and disability 
rates, however, vary with economic status, 
“both of geographic areas and individual 
families,’ for ‘every survey made has 
iterated the finding that: in underprivi- 
lege states and underprivilege families, 
sickness and mortality rates are higher; 
receipt of medical and hospital services is 
less adequate.” 

Rural areas particularly suffer from 
a lack of medical personnel, the surgeon 
general explained, but even “if our pre- 
war supply of health and medical person- 
nel were evenly distributed, the nation 
would have a shortage of services.” He 
also pointed out that some of the most 
frequent causes of death or disability in 
this country, such as heart disease and 
mental illness, are the most neglected dis- 
eases as far as quality of care and amount 
of research are concerned. 

Dr. Parran listed what is needed as: 


1. A hospital and health center system 
for the provision of complete medical ser- 
vice, both curative and preventive, for every 
citizen; 

2. Expanded public health services for 
every part of the country, to include new 
programs such as nutrition appraisals, 
dental care for vulnerable groups, and bed- 
side nursing care in rural areas; 

3. Adequate public water supplies and 
other sanitary facilities . . . and improve- 
ment of farm sanitation; 

4. A medical care program in every state, 
to spread the costs of service by insurance 
or taxation, or by both. 

5. Augmented programs of medical re- 
search, supported by government. é 

6. Training of health and medical per- 
sonnel, of all categories. 


RECONVERSION 


“The reconversion problem, in broad 
terms, is the problem of finding a peace- 
time basis for full employment,” declared 
William Haber of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion in a paper 
outlining the economic and social read- 
justments to be faced by this country at 
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the termination of the war. He added 
that in reality our objective is more than 
reconversion : 

“Tf we ‘reconvert’ to the levels of eco- 
nomic activity that we had before the war, 
we will again have millions of unemployed 
workers, side by side with idle plants and 
unused resources. We must have an econ- 
omy that produces more goods and em- 
ploys more people than ever before in 
our prewar history.” 

Mr. Haber described the problem as 
having four aspects: removal of wartime 
economic controls; reconversion of indus- 
try; manpower reconversion; economic 
policies relating to full employment. 

“The unwinding process must be grad- 
ual,” he maintained, to avoid inflation 
and protect civilian products and services. 
The disposal of government owned plants 
and consumer goods “must be consistent 
with general policies regarding the pre- 
vention of monopoly and avoid deflating 
the normal markets.” 

No amount of planning can prevent a 
period of large scale unemployment in 
the period after V-J day, he predicted. 
As this may affect some 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 workers, “the real issue is how 
this total can be reduced.” To this ob- 
jective Mr. Haber recommended the fol- 
lowing governmental policies: a postwar 
tax program which will fairly distribute 
the burden of government costs and 
stimulate production and _ business ex- 


pansion; adjustments in wage stability . 


and price controls, if continued, that “will 
maintain consumers’ spending power and 
encourage business expansion”; adequate 
unemployment benefits “to prevent a de- 
flationary psychology”; strengthening of 
the public assistance programs; a sufficient 
volume of public works to take up the 
slack in employment; maintenance of a 
national employment service; the develop- 
ment not only by government but also 
by labor and management of labor rela- 


| 

A 

tions policies “which are consistent wit} 
st ie ” { 

high income and productivity. 


Postwar Migration 


“What are the social and economic in} 
plications of wartime migration in term} 
of the postwar world?” asked Eway 
Clague of the Bureau of Employmer} 
Security, Social Security Board, in | 
paper on the problems of migration. I 
prosperity follows the war our economi 
system will be aided by the shifts tha 
have occurred, he declared, but even s¢ 
problems will develop in some congeste} 
areas where permanent industries are nq 
sufficiently developed to absorb war ir 
dustry lay-offs. To prepare for these prol| 
lems he advocated an expansion of th 
social security system, especially of ur 
employment compensation, which “can dif 
much to dispel a fear psychology.” Als 
important are provision for temporary as 
sistance, “a highly efficient employment 
service, the development of retraining prof 
grams and “some arrangements for pa 
ing transportation expenses to new areaf 
of production.” | 

In another paper, Robert C. Goodwir} 
executive director of the War Manpowe} 
Commission, described the operations olf 
the United States Employment Services at 
a “community service agency” whose pun 
pose is to supply the labor needs of em 
ployers and the placement needs of wor 
ers. He explained that in addition to om | 
tributing toward the stabilization of eny 
ployment, the local offices provide i 
formation and referral services to vetera: 
and war workers, certify the eligibility o 
workers for unemployment compensatio 
and participate in community plannin 
“by furnishing and interpreting labor mari 
ket and occupational information in thi 
light of which such planning can procee 
realistically.” 


FOREIGN RELIEF | 


Opportunity for the conferences to shifif 
attention from familiar home ground taf 
problems presented by the devastation iif 
other lands was provided in two pape i | 
by staff members of the United Nation} 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administratios} 
and of the American Red Cross. | 

Frederick I. Daniels, deputy directo. 
of UNRRA, told of some of the prob 
lems that a large inter-governmental for 
eign relief agency encounters in its ati} 
tempt to meet the responsibilities wit 
which it is charged. He indicated somsf 
of the difficulties, as well as somal 
strengths, that grow out of the agency’lf 
legal character. The delicate relationship} 
between the agency and the country in 
volved, he explained, necessitates careful 
timing and a firm understanding of tha} 
period of operation. “The casual turnin} 
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‘Jon and off of a large scale relief and sup- 
ply operation could seriously embarrass 
. . . the economic rehabilitation of a 
country.” 

“"\) Difficulties are also inherent, he said, 
“\qhin the necessity of working through in- 
“(nj digenous and constitutional. agencies in a 
‘iiig Situation where need is urgent. On the 

\ | one hand, lurks the danger of tragic delay 
“i, | and, on the other, of future patterns being 
ip, too hastily determined. Moreover, an in- 
\|. ter-governmental foreign relief agency has 
‘tig the responsibility of integrating not only 
‘yy ts Own services but also those of all the 
‘ws, voluntary outside agencies working in the 
1 Bee responsibility which presents 
*yj, a “multiplicity and complexity of prob- 
viplems, small and large, relational and 
{4 operational.” It is also faced with re- 
‘» | habilitating the basic welfare institutions 


y |) of the country in which it is operating. 
| Though it recognizes its essential role 


byt In this respect as “consultation and per- » 


>|, Suasion,”’ some knotty questions are bound 
y»{ to arise: 
| “May it insist on a method which as- 
sures equitable, non-discriminatory dis- 
j-)) tribution of its services and supplies? Or, 
lye) really to assure such a policy, may it in- 
. | sist that its contribution must be con- 
tingent upon such a policy applying to 
all services and supply operations in the 
_| country? And even in this, must it not 
| to some extent be guided by local tradi- 
,.| tions, mores and legal regulations?” 
_| The greatest difficulties in the early 
. | stages of operation, Mr. Daniels declared, 
| are problems of supply, warehousing and, 
| above all, of transport and distribution. 
Mr. Daniels emphatically maintained 
| that in the emergency period primary 
} needs must come first, and only later can 
“} services be provided to rehabilitate the 
| individual. But he added: 
“The relief worker . . . works with 
| body, head and heart at the task at hand, 
but also with a part of him looking at 
the next stage in the long road back. So 
|} when one states that services are sec- 
ondary, one must admit secondary by 
- emphasis only. For every day, almost 
“| every hour of the day, people are being 
_ provided for, method is being established, 
a new structure is being laid.” 


Red Cross Operations 


Philip E. Ryan, director of civilian re- 
lief for the American Red Cross’s In- 
sular and Foreign Operations described 
the ARC’s welfare operations in areas 
under military government. He explained 
that the job is mainly one of community 
organization, to “form a link between the 
military and the local agencies in the 
establishment and coordination of health 
and welfare services for the local civilian 
population and for displaced refugee 
groups in liberated areas.” Such opera- 


tions have been carried on at the army’s 
request in Italy, Western Europe, and 
the Philippines. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that in for- 
eign relief programs no fixed pattern of 
welfare operations is possible for “other 
nations have developed their welfare and 
health programs in accordance with their 
own standards.” ‘Therefore, it is the 
relief worker’s task “to assist where he 
can in helping the foreign agencies to 
organize with structures and functions 
suitable to their own way life.” 


THE PEACE 


Peace and how to keep it is as much 
the concern of social workers as of the 
rest of the people of the nation and the 
world. And so Vera Micheles Dean, who 
more than once has electrified National 
Conference members with her brilliant 
analyses of international affairs, was called 
upon again this year to make a prognosis 
of the state of the world. 

Mrs. Dean pinned her hopes on the 
international security organization to 
emerge from the San Francisco conference, 
but warned that such “machinery” could 
be effective in maintaining peace only if 
nations are willing to make use of it. 
Russia will play an increasingly important 
role in Europe “not because of the effec- 
tiveness of Communist propaganda . . 
but because of the prestige it has won 
as a result of its military triumph. It 
will play a dominant role “only if Britain 
and the United States withdraw from 
Europe.” Therefore, ‘those who fear 
Russia’s influence in Europe should be 
the ones most intent on establishing an ef- 
fective international organization through 


ELECTION 


Ballots for election of National Conference 
officers and committeemen for 1947 went 
out to the membership several weeks in 
advance of National Conference Day. Polls 
closed on May 29. The results were com- 
piled at conference headquarters in Col- 
umbus during the ensuing week. Persons 
elected were: 


President: Kenneth L. M. Pray, director, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Phila- 
delphia. 


Vice-President: Arlien Johnson, dean, 
Graduate School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Second vice-president: Paul T. Beisser, 
secretary and general manager, Children’s 
Aid Society, St. Louis Provident Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 


Third vice-president: Sanford Bates, com- 


which the Big Three could work to 
stabilize the continent.” 

The British, said Mrs. Dean, “are re- 
signed to letting Russia have a free hand 
in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, pro- 
vided Britain retains a special position in 
areas it regards as essential for its own 
security.’ As to Germany, she advised: 

“Any measure proposed for Germany 
now or in the future should be judged 
not on the basis of whether it will slake 
our thirst for revenge . . . nor on the 
basis of sentimental consideration for the 
teelings of the German people. The real 
question is: Will any given measure con- 
tribute to the reconstruction and future 
security of Europe. Our problem is... 
how best to strengthen the rest of the 
world so that even a Germany restored 
to peacetime prosperity could not become 
a menace to its neighbors.” 

The United States is “peculiarly well 
qualified to keep the balance between the 
conflicting interests of other countries, 
Mrs. Dean concluded, for it “is not sus- 
pected of having territorial designs on 
the continent, and is by tradition com- 
mitted neither to reaction nor revolution. 

“We should have the courage and 
imagination to see the vistas of useful 
service now opening before us as a 
nation.” 


OBVIOUSLY THE LITTLE NATIONAL 
Conferences were not hard put to find 
mental stimulation for the social workers 
they gathered together on May 28. But 
they must have found it difficult to limit 
their choice to a one-day’s program. 

The moral of the story is, of course, 
that you can’t keep a good conference 
down. 


RETURNS 


missioner, New Jersey State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 


Members of the executive committee 
elected for three year terms: Elsa Cast- 
endyck, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington; Stanley P. Davies, Community 
Service Society of New York; Helen 
Hanchette, Associated Charities, Cleveland ; 
Ruth Gartland, University of Pittsburgh; 
Robert P. Lane, Welfare Council of New 
York City; George W. Rabinoff, the Jew- 
ish Charities of Chicago; Wilma Walker, 
University of Chicago. 


Chairmen of the five conference sections: 
social case work, Esther E. Twente, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; social group 
work, Gertrude Wilson, University of Pitts- 
burgh; community organization, John B. 
Dawson, Community Fund of Philadelphia; 
social action, Arthur E. Fink, Social Pro- 
tection Division, Community War Services, 
Washington; public welfare division, Louis 
Towley, Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare, St. Paul. 
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Seeing Social Security W hole 


ROBERT HUSE, director of the Social Security Board’s Informa 


tional Service, describes an experiment in education on the job 


Do our specialized “social security” 
programs—public assistace, unemployment 
compensation, old age and survivors and 
other insurances—embrace a common body 
of knowledge that can be delimited, pack- 
aged, and made available to the personne! 
in all these fields? How can it be 
taught? To whom should it be taught? 
By whom? 

‘These questions recently were posed to 
a group of administrators, welfare leaders, 
and educators at the Institute on Educa- 
tion and Social Security conducted in 
Washington by Karl de Schweinitz under 
the auspices of the committee on educa- 
tion and social security of the American 
Council on Education. 

After ten days of presentation and dis- 
cussion, members of the institute were 
asked to evaluate the results. While some 
of the questions required more detailed 
analysis than others, the outcome was a 
general agreement that much can and 
should be done to develop methods of 
education in the administration of social 
security for all persons working in all 
phases of the program. 

The sessions had been planned by Mr. 
de Schweinitz with the help of a special 
committee set up by the American Coun- 
cil on Education to explore the values 
of education in social security. In at- 
tendance were some twenty participants, 
with upwards of a half dozen observers 
present at various sessions. Discussion 
leaders were largely staff members of 
government offices, including the Social 
Security Board and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Among the institute members 
were four state unemployment compensa- 
tion administrators, three state social wel- 
fare or public assistance administrators, 
one foreign governmental official, seven 
federal staff members, the president of 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, the director of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, and a 
professor of political science. 


Subject Matter 


In planning the institute, it was de- 
cided that the greatest values lay in con- 
fining scheduled subject matter almost ex- 
clusively to substantive material, as the 
inevitable administrative implications of 
some of it would automatically bring ad- 
ministration into the discussion. 

The institute opened, therefore, with 
a review of the hazards of unemployment, 
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accidents, and other contingencies in pres- 
ent day life giving rise to the need for 
“security.” Then came a summary of 
the broad historical background of the 
social security movement and a survey 
of the present status of social insurance 
and social assistance in this country and 
abroad. The peculiar problems involved 
in developing provisions for public health 
and medical care were presented by ex- 
perts in that field. There followed 
naturally a discussion of the special role 
of social work in the administration of 
the various types of insurance and as- 
sistance programs. Data regarding the 
cost of living and the problems involved 
in maintaining living standards gave a 
glimpse of the practical objectives of the 
entire program. 

Following these basic considerations, 
the institute moved on to certain general 
organizational and administrative issues 
which cut across all phases of the pro- 
gram. ‘These included a consideration of 
over-all costs and methods of financing; 
the issues involved in functional as against 
group organization in government; gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions and relationships; 
and a variety of other problems under the 
heading, ‘Debated Issues in Social 
Security.” Appropriately, the final two 
days of the institute were given over to 
prospects and plans for maintaining full 
employment. 


Future Plans 


Out of the institute came the sugges- 
tion that the purpose of education in 
social security is to equip for more effec- 
tive performance two groups of persons: 
those who, in one capacity or another, 
will take leadership or exert influence in 
the shaping of our social security policies 
and programs; and those who at various 
levels administer the day-by-day activities 
of the agencies set up to execute our pres- 
ent social security programs. While 
courses of study in colleges and uni- 
versities were suggested as a means of 
training future personnel, the immediate 
problem seemed to be to make education 
available to present day administrative 
staffs. 

This latter purpose, the institute mem- 
bers felt, could be served by similar insti- 
tutes conducted at various points through- 
out the country. The sponsor could draw 
together local or regional personnel whose 
knowledge and experience would be a 


a 


real contribution to the institute agenda} 

It was recognized that in planning 
these regional institutes, levels of subjec 
matter would need to be adjusted to thal 
type of administrative personnel to be in 
cluded; and that the tendency for ad} 
ministrative matters to crowd out conten) i 
and background would need to be resisted] 
so that the focus might remain on the} 
background and factual understanding 4) 
historical trends, economic and social ean 
ditions, the experience of other nations} 
and the basic objectives and fundamenta! 
role of social security programs in out 
society. | 


Teaching Materials | 


Administrative matters in the cur-} 
riculum, of course, should not be com- 
pletely overlooked. But such subjects asi} 
budgeting, personnel, property control,}) 
and administrative management orebatitl 
should not be specifically included. In-) 
stead, the curriculum might cover issues} 
of admineredian inherent in the nature! 

| 

i} 
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of social security legislation, along with} 
the substantive materials. The exact bal- 
ance of substantive and administrative 
content in the agenda of a specific institute 
would, of course, depend upon the in- 
Aad circumstances. 

At the conclusion of the institute, all 
those in attendance were well aware thatif 
the subject matter of education in social ll 
security still needs description, delimita- jf} 
tion and development of teaching ma-|f 
terials. These material needs can be met 
if they become somebody’s responsibility, |j 
or if persons whose duties are either in|f 
the fields of education or administration 
find stimulus for working out such ma-]f 
terials and putting them, or seeing them 
put, to use. 

There is a body of “social security” 
knowledge, of common interest to those. 
concerned with our present programs of. 
public assistance, unemployment i insurance, | 
old age and survivors insurance, and the 
areas of basic economic insecurity not now 
covered. It can be developed into teach-. 
able form, and it can be taught, both to. 
those who may seek it in college or uni-. 
versity, and to those whose daily concern 
is with the execution of some aspect of | 
our present program. To do so would 
contribute to the broader understanding 
of future molders of public policy, and 
would foster informed and hence more 
effective execution of present programs. 
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Aftermath of Famine 


ERIC JOHNSON, director of the Far Eastern division, American 
Friends Service Committee, tells of American attempts to salvage 
some of the human wreckage left by last year’s tragedy in India. 


People are no longer dying by 


ij\,| the thousands in India. But for each one 
| who did die there are twenty who are 
1 'today disease 
» gt Prey for epidemics. 
‘ya, Sees children with spindly arms and legs, 
‘uk 'skin eruptions, open sores and grossly dis- 
| tended stomachs resulting from starvation 
yf. ‘and disease. 


ridden, 


devitalized, easy 
’All too often one 


So far, American aid to India has been 


,|small in relation to the need. Yet its sig- 
| .,| nificance is all out of proportion to the 
| Cost. 

by the American Friends Service Commit- 


Since relief channels were opened 


tee in May, 1944, 40,000,000 multi- 
vitamin tablets—magic “‘little black pills” 
—have been systematically distributed 


mh Beaded efforts towards corey 


‘through local committees. Sulfa, atabrine, 


‘jand other drugs; evaporated milk, essen- 


Small 


roa 
; “\loans are helping fishermen, cane workers, 


“Ycarpenters and weavers, bay nets, peas 


““teane, tools, and thread. 


‘inte 'Countries. 
y me 
yntflized by the military. 


wth 1 


i 
I 


et i 
al Hl 


‘ie tStates war-caused deaths to date. 


Disaster 


It was 
largely caused by a combination of war 


India’s transportation system, 
always inadequate, was virtually monopo- 
The inevitable re- 


lesakes life virtually amphibious, the peo- 


ft iple were without boats because, as a mili- 
te ary measure, 


the government seuss 


ene people were also deprived of fate 
Food prices, stimulated by purchases by 


the military, skyrocketed from three to 


seven times prewar levels. They are still 


‘lvery high. Wages have lagged, and an 
4)Indian laborer who earns from eight to 
twenty cents a day, can afford only rice 


or other foods deficient in vitamins. Meat, 


ease. ‘Thousands of war refugees who 
‘fled from Burma and other countries set- 
jtled in Bengal and neighboring areas, 
| 


a 1945 


bringing new diseases and imposing an 
additional strain on meager food supplies. 
India can indeed be called a war casualty. 


Relief for Sufferers 


Today, however, American relief effort, 
though insufficient, is getting to India 
many vital drugs and supplies which at 
the present time cannot be secured else- 
where in the world. The program has 
introduced vitamin tablets to the under- 
nourished famine survivors in India whose 
inadequate diet, principally of rice and 
sweet potatoes, makes it impossible for 
them to regain their vigor and resistance 
to disease. It has also shipped millions 
of sulfa drugs that have saved thousands 
of lives. A milk distribution program for 
undernourished children, set up by Quaker 
workers through the Indian Red Cross 
is now being supplied by the government. 
Large quantities of atabrine have been 
provided to combat the widespread ma- 
laria. All supplies are bought in the 
United States, and shipped at Indian goy- 
ernment expense. 

As the need for emergency feeding and 
special drug distributions has decreased 
in recent months, American relief work- 
ers have been able to spend more effort 
on other rehabilitation projects. Many 
destitute persons, especially widows and 
children, are being taught weaving, spin- 
ning, basket-making, and other skills to 
enable them to support themselves in the 
future. Fishermen are being helped to 
build new boats. 

The program was initiated in January 
1944, when the President’s War Relief 
Control Board invited the American 
Friends Service Committee to organize 
American relief services for India. James 
Vail, the director of the committee’s for- 
eign relief section, was sent immediately 
to study the situation at first hand. He 
held conversations with all major leaders 
in India, and worked out plans to which 
all agreed. Quaker staff members went 
to work. Through initial emergency ap- 
propriations the National War Fund made 
funds available to finance the program. 

Recently, however, the fund decided 
that inasmuch as India was not a war 
liberated country, continued support 
would fall outside the purposes for which 
its funds were raised. The President’s 
War Relief Control Board then endorsed 
a special fund-raising effort, which is 


now being conducted under the auspices 
of American Relief for India, Inc. As a 
part of a national campaign, War Funds 
and Community ‘Chests are being asked to 
contribute, and many have already done 
so. The $1,200,000 which it seeks for 
1945 will continue to be distributed in 
India through the Quaker society. 


Ways and Means 


The American relief activities have 
been set up in India so that local au- 
thorities will be able to take over the 
program as quickly as possible and make 
certain features of it permanent. 

The American staff has made itself the 
“funnel” through which supplies pur- 
chased in the United States are routed 
to almost 300 domestic relief organiza- 
tions in India which handle the actual 
distribution through 4,500 outlets. 

Among the Indian domestic agencies 
engaged in this work are the Christian 
missions of all denominations, the Indian 
Red Cross, the provincial governments, 
the Ramakrishna mission, the Moslem 
League and all other important Indian re- 
lief organizations. The local agencies are 
given careful instructions and are required 
to follow policies set by the Friends, so 
as to assure distribution without prejudice 
as to creed, or caste, race or politics—an 
innovation in India. Their work is sub- 
ject to inspection that will assure the 
Friends’ staff that the distribution job is 
done efficiently. The program is supported 
by all political groups in India. 


American Responsibility 


Though India has made and is making 
a vital contribution toward winning the 
war, her people have actually received 
relatively little assistance from this coun- 
try in comparison to what we do for other 
nations. In fact, the presence of well-fed 
and well-housed American troops, in the 
midst of India’s suffering, has tended to 
create misunderstanding and ill will for 
the United States. 

After the war, India probably will have 
an increased share in shaping her own 
future. Her friendship will be as im- 
portant to the United States as it is now. 
For the American people to send aid to 
the suffering people of India now has a 
part in creating good will. But whether 
or not it results in benefits to our own 
country, it is certainly in keeping with 
our humanitarian traditions. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


The New W agner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


On May 24 identical bills were in- 
troduced into both houses of Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act. Known 
as the new Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
the measure is sponsored by Senators 
Robert F. Wagner of New York and 
James E. Murray of Montana, and 
Representative John D. Dingell of Michi- 
gan. A revised version of Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bills of 1943 and 1944, it 
provides the specific proposals necessary to 
meet with the more general recommenda- 
tions of the Social Security Board for a 
comprehensive health and security pro- 
gram for the nation. (See page 169.) As 
space prohibits the enumeration here of 
all the details, we can only provide a 
summary. 


Health and Medical Care 


The most widely publicized health 
features of the bill are those providing 
insurance for medical care. Benefits in- 
clude payment of: a general practitioner 
for all necessary services at his office, in 
a hospital, or in the patient’s home; medi- 
cal specialists under the same circum- 
stances; hospital costs up to sixty days a 
year, later to be extended to 120 days if 
the insurance fund can afford it; labora- 
tory, X- ray, physiotherapy, and eee spe- 
cial services; nursing care in the home; 
dental care. 

Administrative and financial arrange- 
ments between physicians and other spe- 
cialists may be on the basis of ‘fees for 
service, part time, or full time salary, 
or on a per capita basis. The patient re- 
tains the right to select his own doctor 
or specialist, but the physician would re- 
ceive payment from the health insurance 
administration. 

Other health provisions in the _ bill 
would expand basic public health and hos- 
pital facilities. In respect to hospital care 
an initial $5,000,000 is appropriated for 
use by states for surveys of hospital needs. 
In addition, $50,000,000 is available dur- 
ing the first year of the act on a grant- 
in-aid basis to states, local governments 
and non-profit cooperatives for hospital 
construction and expansion. Grants are 
to be made on a sliding scale according 
to the state’s financial resources. 

The present measure authorizes the 
use of federal funds to aid local public 
health services with increased grants and 
improvements in administrative formulas. 
This also applies to the maternity and 
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child health, crippled children and child 
welfare programs administered by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


The Insurances 


The bill (S.1050) proposes the 
development of a single, integrated social 
insurance administration under the Social 
Security Board, to manage health insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, temporary 
disability insurance, and retirement, sur- 
vivors and extended disability insurance. 
For each covered worker, there would be 
a single contribution to a National Social 
Insurance Trust Fund, amounting to 8 
percent of his wage (up to $3,600 a year) 
haif to be paid by the worker, half by 
the employer, with a government con- 
tribution authorized when necessary. 

The bill would extend insurance cover- 
age to about 15,000,000 agricultural and 
domestic workers, seamen, employes of 
non-profit organizations, and the self- 
employed. 

Under the proposed scheme, the present 
federal-state system of unemployment 
compensation would be federalized, with 
benefits for unemployed or temporarily 
disabled workers ranging from $5 to $30 
a week. Benefits would be paid for 
twenty-six weeks in one year, and the 
duration might be extended to fifty-two 
weeks if funds permitted. The amount 
of benefits would be determined not only 
by the worker’s annual wage, as at pres- 
ent, but also by the number of his de- 
pendents. 

Looking to the better organization of 
the peacetime labor market, the bill pro- 
vides for the continuation of federal opera- 
tion of the U. S. Employment Services. 
Prior to January 1, 1942, the USES con- 
sisted of forty-eight separate state services, 
financed by federal grants to the states. 

The changes suggested for retirement, 
survivors, and total disability insurance 
would afford more generous benefits, par- 
ticularly for low-wage workers. The re- 
tirement age for women would be lowered 
to 60, that for men remaining at 65. 
Minimum benefits would be increased 
from $10 to $20 a month, maximum from 
$85 to $120. Total benefits paid the 
family of any covered worker could not 
exceed 80 percent of his previous aver- 
age monthly wage. 

The bill seeks to preserve insurance 
rights of workers who left covered em- 
ployment to enter the armed forces, and 


to give immediate protection to youngé 
people who would have gone to work ha| 
they not put on uniform. The proposa 
is for a wage credit of $160 for eac) 
month of military service. | 


Public Assistance | 


All the public assistance reform 
long proposed by the American Publi 
Welfare Association are included in Sea 
tion 6 of the bill. If adopted, this sectiol 
will go a long way toward filling the gap - 
in our programs for needy persons an 
in spreading aid more equitably amont 
them. Looking toward this last goal al 
provisions eliminating the present rigi 
categorical system of aid; doing awa 
with citizenship or roaienee requirements 
providing for greater rates of reimbursé 
ment to the poorer states; requiring a) 
sistance funds to be distributed ean | 
within the states. 

One of the virtues of this part of th] 
bill is its flexibility. Through its nroneal | 
authorizing aid to any aged person, dif 
pendent child, blind person or “‘otha 
needy individual,” the bill leaves up to t 
states the decision of whether or not if 
drop the categorical system altogether : | 

i 


favor of an integrated program or wheth 
to add a fourth category of “general rl 
lief.” It does insist in the interests 
economy, that within each locality orf 
agency administer all the programs. 
In addition to reimbursement for mone 
payments to individuals, under Section 
the states would receive reimburseme 
for medical services provided to needf! 
individuals through an approved staf) 
plan; payments for the care of childrdfh 


in foster homes; and services to help r | 


store dependent persons to self- -suppoll 
Probably the most daring proposal - 
Section 6 (in light of the opposition it | 
likely to arouse) is the sweeping elimin! 
tion of local settlement, state residensf! } 
and citizenship requirements for eligibili 
for assistance. As the bill is now writte}) 
such requirements must be written afl 
the statute books of every state seekii| 
federal reimbursement for aid rendere: 
The long talked-of variable grants | 
the states, in becoming a reality und 
the bill, would range from 50 percent | 
75 percent of the money expended, d 
pending upon the state’s per capita if 
come. The states on their part are e 
pected to apply similar systems for di 
tributing aid among their localities. 


SURVEY MIDMONTH 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ONLY RE- 
yuest for increased funds, an additional 


lige assistance, aid to dependent children, 
»jand aid to the blind, was rejected by the 
{House Committee on Appropriations. The 


jn fact, cut to the minimum needed to 
tarry on present activities with no allow- 
jance for increased responsibilities due to 
{the war and end of the war. The original 
dudget estimate of $416,000,000 for the 
‘above items was all that received the com- 
}nittee’s approval. 


+ +¢ + 


RANKIN OF MISsSISSIPPI IS BACK 
jf the latest veteran’s bonus drive, a 
proposed amendment to the GI Bill of 
jRights which would give $20 a week for 
»\a year to any: member of the armed ser- 
7 sg who had served 90 ae or more 


would be in the neighborhood of $11,- 
00,000,000. The $20 a week would be 
.n addition to mustering-out pay and 
ther benefits. 

4 The little Mississippian is rarin’ to go 
fn his amendment and unless headed off, 
jute may get it through. If not this Con- 
4gress then the next or the next. In any 
.4event, at this point, it is the Rankin 
, #amendment spelled in “caps” 
jexpected to put a stop to some of the 


nm, | 


junpleasant publicity its sponsor has gained 


nortng 


‘normal life. Already VD rates, after an 
‘Vencouraging drop under wartime controls, 
fare showing an ominous upward turn 
‘tthese days. 

| Yet the House committee decides this 
Vis the time to drop the one agency which 
i) recognizes VD as a social rather than 
| solely a police or a health problem. 


’ 


and it is 


Not only did the committee fail to pro- 
vide funds to carry on CWS, but it 
recommended specifically that the agency 
be killed off after July 1, the end of the 
fiscal year. No funds were provided even 
for liquidation. 

Efforts will be made in the Senate to 
restore the program with uncertain pros- 
pects at this time. 

+ +¢ + 
PRESIDENT —TRUMAN DID VERY 
well in one of his first big tests, as the 
liberals saw it—the re-nomination of 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The new 
President is given credit, too, for putting 
the lid on Senator McKellar of Tennessee, 
heretofore one of Mr. Lilienthal’s most 
vigorous opponents. Senator McKellar 
can hardly be called friendly to the TVA 
head even now, but he has been less vocal 
in his dislike. 
+ + «6+ 
UNDER THE GI BILt or RIGHTS 
there have been approximately 6,370 home 
loans approved by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 
+ + + 
SECRETARY OF THE _ INTERIOR 
Ickes, who is also head of the War Re- 
location Authority, is denouncing a series 
of recent attacks against persons of 
Japanese ancestry as ‘“‘planned terrorism 
by hoodlums.” 
¢- ¢ + 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
Education and Labor has approved a Fair 
Employment Practice bill which now goes 
to the Senate floor for a vote. Frankly, 
its chances are not good. The committee 
vote was 12 to 5 but a number of senators 
already have expressed themselves as 
vigorously opposed to the measure. 

The Chavez bill got the committee’s 
endorsement. Recently, Senator Pepper 
had been trying to work out a compromise 
between this bill and the objections of 
a number of his colleagues. He failed, 
and the Chavez bill went through. 

On the House side, the Rules commit- 
tee on June 12 denied the Norton bill 
“executive clearance” by a six-to-six vote. 
Mrs. Norton has filed a petition to bring 
it to the floor over the committee’s head 
and has, to date, 125 signatures. It will 
take 218 to secure action. 

+ +¢ + 
A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization has been assigned to the job of 
reviewing this entire question with a view 
to introducing clarifying legislation. 


| HERE IN WASHINGTON 


There are, in fact, six subcommittees at 
work on the task, dealing with immigra- 
tion and deportation; naturalization and 
citizenship; prisoners of war; Japanese in 
War Relocation camps; enemy aliens; 
and refugees. 

It has been some twenty years since a 
comprehensive study of the subject was 
made by the House committee, and each 
year literally hundreds of bills are intro- 
duced pertaining to one or several of the 
areas of the committee’s field. It is high 
time, according to Chairman Samuel 
Dickstein, that the committee reviewed 
the whole question. 


STABILIZATION Director WIL- 
liam H. Davis is not pinning his hopes for 
postwar production and employment on 
rosy dreams of new industries—plastics, 
aircraft, television, and the like. 

If this country is going to have full 
production and full employment, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis, the whole standard of 
living must be raised by at least 30 to 40 
percent. Our only real hope, he says, lies 
in those three big items that are basic to 
any standard of living—food, clothing 
and housing. Increase the consumption 
of these by every man, woman, and child 
living in the USA and we need not worry 
about ‘‘deflation.” 

Mr. Davis is equally discouraging about 
the possibility of converting the nation’s 
long dammed up need for consumer’s dur- 
able goods into the basis for the new 
prosperity. In 1941, a big year, the total 
production of these items only amounted 
to about $5,000,000,000—a help, to be 
sure, but not enough. 

As Mr. Davis sees it, there is no ques- 
tion as to the practicability of his scheme. 
We did it in the war, he says, and there 
is nothing starry-eyed about assuming we 
can do it in peace, provided everyone 
pitches in and not too many monkey 
wrenches are thrown into the works. 


OR =o 74. 


THe Equa, RicHTs AMEND- 
ment has been reported favorably by the 
House Judiciary Committee and, with 
both major parties committed to its pas- 
sage, seems to have a more than even 
chance of getting through this Congress. 
Proponents of the resolution are highly 


elated. 
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Among the States 


For the first time since early de- 
pression days, this year public assistance 
was not a major controversy in the Penn- 


sylvania legislature. However, a few 
changes in the laws were made, the 
most revolutionary being abrogation of 


settlement requirements for all persons 
coming from states which grant assistance 
regardless of period of residence. Though 
such a law at present would only affect 
former residents of Rhode Island (since 
that is now the only state without settle- 
ment laws) it prepares Pennsylvania to 
accept responsibility for migrants and 
other non-settled persons when and as 
other states do so. Other changes in as- 
sistance provisions eliminate grandparents 
and children from liability for support 
of indigent persons; and raise blind 
pensions (which in Pennsylvania are 
based on blindness rather than need and 
so are not subject to federal reimburse- 
ment) from $30 to $40 a month. 

The legislature also adopted a new 

penal program, based on recommendations 
of a commission appointed by the govy- 
ernor a year ago. ‘This involves the 
abandonment of two run-down state 
penitentiaries ; the erection of a new maxi- 
mum security prison; and two new insti- 
tutions for young offenders, one for de- 
fective delinquents and the other an in- 
dustrial school; the setting up of two 
additional state training schools, one for 
boys and one for girls; and the establish- 
ment of a state classification and diagnostic 
center. The legislature also envisaged the 
strengthening of the state’s institutional 
program for the mentally ill through an 
act authorizing the state department of 
public welfare to establish additional 
mental hospitals or to relocate present 
ones. 
_ Two measures relating to school medi- 
cal examinations resulted from recommen- 
dations of the Legislative Committee on 
Education, established in 1943. These re- 
quire school districts to set up advisory 
health councils to study health needs, to 
assist in organizing follow-up programs, 
and to arrange for medical- examinations 
for every school child every two years. 

Other new health legislation includes 
several appropriations: $100,000 for can- 
cer research; $100,000 for nutrition re- 
search and demonstration work; $120,000 
for the prevention and treatment of rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 

Several bills, formulated by the State 
Charities Aid Association, with a view 
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to the reorganization of various state ser- 
vices, failed of passage. They will be 
reintroduced in 1947. 


For Migrants 


Important steps toward meeting 
the long-standing and complex problems 
of migrant workers were taken by New 
Jersey’s legislature before its adjourn- 
ment in late May. Through the creation 
of a division of migrant labor in the state 
Department of Labor, the lawmakers for 
the first time definitely placed the re- 
sponsibility for the health and welfare of 
the workers on the state. Ihe new divi- 
sion consists of a board and a deputy 
commissioner. 

Other New Jersey legislation includes 
a “little FEPC” act forbidding racial or 
religious discrimination in employment; 
an amendment to the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions increasing the maxi- 
mum benefits from $18 to $22, the dura- 
tion of benefits from twenty-two to 
twenty-six weeks, and coverage to em- 
ployers of four or more persons; measures 
to aid in venereal disease control, provid- 
ing for quarantine, when necessary, and 
for compulsory examination of migrant 
laborers and of others under court order. 


Long Session 
The 1945 Oregon legislative as- 


sembly adjourned, after the longest ses- 
sion in history, with considerable social 
legislation to its credit. Under an amend- 
ment to the old age assistance law remov- 
ing the $40 ceiling on grants, the county 
public welfare commissions will now be 
permitted to budget for needs over $40, 
in addition to medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital care. 

Another measure, sponsored by the 
Oregon State Employes Association and 
endorsed by the League of Women 
Voters, establishes a statewide civil ser- 
vice system. Because of the numbers of 
employes in the armed forces, only those 
persons employed by the state prior to 
1941 are “blanketed-in.”” Emergency, war- 
time appointees will be required to pass 
competitive examinations. A retirement 
system for state employes was also set up. 
It is designated to cover all school systems 
in the state except Portland, which al- 
ready has its own retirement system, 
County and city governments may elect 
to come within the system. 

Toward the end of the session, a 
measure was passed to be submitted to 


the voters at a special election this mon 4 
It levies $5,000,000 a year for the ne? 
two years for construction of buildin} 
for the state institutions and the Sta) 
System of Higher Education. Of cy 
sum, $750,000 is contemplated for a ge? 
eral hospital in connection with the Uri 
versity of Oregon Medical School whic 
will include beds for the study and trea 
ment of patients suffering from “nervo} 
and mental disturbances.” 
Unemployment compensation bills wet 
numerous. The waiting period is shor 
ened ; weekly benefits increased ; number ¢ 
weeks covered by compensation extended 


Not Discouraged | 
“We are not entirely happy abow 

the results, but neither are we particular} 
discouraged,” says the Bulletin of tl} 
Vermont Conference on Social Welfat 
in reference to the activities of the 1 
cently adjourned Vermont legislatur 
Some of the session’s accomplishmen 
in the field of social welfare were: raisi | 
f 

| 


the eligibility age limit for aid to al 
pendent children from sixteen to eightec| 
for children who are still in school; cref 
tion of a board of public welfare; a 
provision of a short form birth certifica 
to protect children born out of wedlocif 
The effectiveness of a measure increasir} | 
the maximum of old age assistance gran 
to $40 for a single person and $60 for 
couple, was somewhat impaired by ac 
in the requested OAA appropriation. |} 

Twenty-one bills dealing direct! | 
or indirectly with public welfare weaf 
passed by the 1945 Indiana legislatur|} 
Among them was an “omnibus bil 
amending various sections of the sta 
welfare act. Its most drastic changf 
provides for the appointment of the sta 
welfare commissioner by the governor inf 
stead of by the state board of welfarif 
Under the governor are to be chrdf 
regional welfare administrators chosen bf 
the director from the merit lists. 

Other new legislation recreates count 
welfare boards of five members each, tH 
be appointed by circuit or juvenile cou 
judges; creates a five-member state wef 
fare board to be appointed by the gov 
ernor; abolishes the state parole revie 
board; establishes a board of industria} 
aid and vocational rehabilitation for th 
blind; transfers the responsibility of 4 
censing nursing homes for the aged frorf 
the state health department to the welfar 
department; empowers the state welfa 
department to license boarding homes fd 


i 


Hoosier Moves 


| 
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thildren, day nurseries, child caring insti- 
utions and child placing agencies. 
Numerous public health laws were 
“SSpassed before the legislature adjourned, 
. |umong them a measure providing for the 
‘itheorganization of the state board of health 
‘yynd- strengthening its powers. Other 
‘yiealth measures were laws requiring the 
ijtate board of health to make a survey 
‘tf hospitals and health facilities in the 
‘igitate with a view to evaluating the need 
‘lif extension of such services; providing 
“yijor the licensing of all hospitals wherein. 
“\ipimedical or surgical services are given; 
iqjaising the salaries of part time city and 
ounty health offices. 


Education 


A warning that a number of fly- 
yyy-night schools and fake “‘colleges” are 
isipringing up in various parts of the coun- 
i fry to exploit returned servicemen who 
\ iihyesire to continue their education under 
tithe GI Bill of Rights has been issued 


wy Dr. Francis J. Brown, educational 


vayyhe veterans, he states, but only in the 
f200 annual tuition fees for which re- 


xj,jaay certify to the administering agency, 
», he Veterans Administration, the institu- 


ions that are qualified to give standard 
astruction in the various educational 
ields. Dr. Brown charges that only a 
_jpew of the state agencies authorized by 

_jaw to approve schools offering instruc- 
lon to veterans have taken their responsi- 
ypilities seriously, and almost none have 
_ provided funds or personnel to inspect the 
,qastitutions prior to approval. 

. Dean J. B. Edmonson of the School 
}f Education at the University of Michi- 
yan, writing in The Nation’s Schools de- 
Jared that any state that fails to protect 
eturned servicemen against being “gyp- 
‘}ed” in their education is open to severe 
_jriticism. He added, “this is a good time 
‘jo rid the states of those higher institu- 
‘lions that defraud students by granting 
““tredits, certificates, and degrees having 


reas of Conflict 

| One of the chief concerns of adult 
ducation in the present and postwar 

periods will be that of helping to achieve 

: “|‘smooth adjustment in areas of conflict,” 

W \.ecording to Morse A. Cartwright, di- 


i pector of the American Association of 
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Adult Education. In his annual report 
for 1944-45, issued early this month, he 
states that ‘“‘no solution to the issues in 
these areas, either full or partial, is pos- 
sible without recourse to education, and 
particularly to adult education.” Among 
the problems around which he considers 
future areas of conflict, and hence the 
special need for adult education, will cen- 
ter, he lists: labor-management relation- 
ships, unemployment, veteran adjustment, 
compulsory military service, public pro- 
visions for health, intercultural relations, 
racial tension. 


Truancy and Boredom 


A study of 15,726 truancy cases 
in New York City’s public schools re- 
veals that “dissatisfaction” with their 
courses is a major cause of absence. The 
majority of the absences occurred in the 
fifteen- and sixteen-year age group, with 
63 percent lasting for 15 days or less, 
37 percent for 16 days or longer. The 
chief reason given for absence was illness. 
But 29 percent of the boys in the aca- 
demic high schools and 40 per cent of the 
girls are so dissatisfied with their school 
courses as to turn truant for that reason. 
Lack of interest may have contributed to 
the further finding that 33 percent of 
the boy absentees and 25 percent of the 
girls were failing in their school work. 
Walter E. O’Leary, director of at- 
tendance, under whose direction the study 
was made, commented, “It is very inter- 
esting to note that 12,015 parents [of the 
truants studied] reported that they had 
control of their children, and 13,232 


parents knew of their children’s absences.” 


from 


idle 
“Kids in Trouble,” the first of a series of 


These two youngsters are 
publications of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Buffalo, analyzing social prob- 
lems in Buffalo and Erie County. The 
pamphlet attempts to present the “facts 
on youthful misbehavior,” as available 
from the court, the police, the school, and 
the social agency. It outlines present pre- 
ventive forces, and suggests measures for 
the future. Price 25 cents, from the council, 


Genesee Building. 


Of the 15,726 truants, 81 percent “come 
from normal homes with respect to 
marital status of their parents.” 


In Print 


An annotated list of 107 titles 
(books, pamphlets, and bibliographies) on 
“Intercultural Education for School and 
Community” has been assembled and 
printed by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 119 West 57 Street, New 
York 19. ... The American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54 
Street, New York 22, publishes ‘““Tell the 
People—Mass Education in China,” by 
Pearl S. Buck. The pamphlet, priced at 
25 cents, tells the story of James Yen’s 
campaign to reduce illiteracy, and to en- 
courage school and community to work 
together. ... The Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, pub- 
lishes “Education on the Air,’ the 
fifteenth yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. It includes a section 
on television. Price, $3. 


Employment 


Three states have followed the 
lead of New York in enacting legisla- 
tion designed to deal with the problem 
of discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, or creed. The three states 
are New Jersey, Indiana, and Utah. The 
New Jersey law is similar in most re- 
spects to the Ives-Quinn bill which be- 
came law in New York in March (see 
Survey Midmonthly, March, page 50). 

The Indiana law declares that oppor- 
tunity to obtain employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, color, creed, 
or national origin is a right. It authorizes 
the commissioner of labor to study the 
problem and to recommend to the legis- 
lature proposals for legislation to elimi- 
nate injustice of this sort. 

Under the Utah law, a_ three-man 
committee will be appointed to investi- 
gate all forms of discrimination because 
of race, color, or creed in the state. It is 
directed to study the need for anti-dis- 
crimination laws, and the type of measure 
that should be enacted. 

The Social Service Employes Union 
is urging all social service and non-profit 
agencies to comply voluntarily with the 
provisions of the Ives-Quinn law in New 
York State. The measure exempts “fra- 
ternal, charitable, educational, and re- 
ligious organizations” from the necessity 
of complying with its requirements. 


Unemployment Benefits 


Twenty states have recently re- 
vised their unemployment compensation 
laws to increase weekly benefits, lengthen 
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their duration, or both, according to a 
report last month by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. As exam- 
ples of the action taken, the report cites 
Maine, which increased maximum bene- 
fits from $18 to $20 and duration from 
18 to 20 weeks; Maryland, $20 to $25, 
and duration 23 to 26 weeks; North 
Dakota, $15 to $20, and 16 to 20 weeks; 
Washington, $15 to $25, and 16 to 26 
weeks. Minimum benefits in most in- 
stances were increased along with maxi- 
mums, leaving the range from minimum 
to maximum, in most states, at about 
$10. Some states also shortened the wait- 
ing period between application for bene- 
fits and the commencement of benefit 
payments. 


For Handicapped Workers 

The development of a simplified 
selective placement technique, which 
makes it easier to place handicapped per- 
sons in the jobs they can do best is re- 
ported by Paul V. McNutt, chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. ‘The 
technique, developed by occupational ana- 
lysts of the WMC, is used as part of the 
agency’s counseling service. 

The technique uses a check list, devised 
by the U. S. Employment Service and in- 
dustrial personnel officers. It lists physi- 
cal activities, such as walking, lifting, 
sitting; and working conditions, such as 
inside, outside, noisy, quiet, dusty, damp. 
Against these are checked facts concerning 
a particular job. Then the physical abili- 
ties of the applicant are matched against 
job requirements, to determine what work 
the applicant can do. Mr. McNutt states 
that in training WMC personnel to use 
the new technique, the local offices of 
USES often are able to develop new 
fields of employment for handicapped 
workers. 


ILO Conference 


The twenty-seventh session of the 
International Labor Conference, which 
brings together tripartite delegations from 
the member states of the International La- 
bor Organization, will be held in Paris, 
or nearby, in September, according to a 
decision by the Governing Body, which 
met recently in London. 

Six items were placed on the conference 
agenda: the director’s report, covering so- 
cial problems of the immediate postwar 
period, and the policy and program of the 
ILO; the maintenance of high levels of 
employment during the period of indus- 
trial rehabilitation and reconversion ; wel- 
fare of children and young workers; mat- 
ters arising out of the work of the con- 
stitutional committee ; minimum standards 
of social policy in dependent territories: 
reports on the application of conventions. 

A special report will be submitted by 
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Retiring 


Helen Cody Baker fans will regret to 
hear of Mrs. Baker’s retirement this 
month from her position as publicity 
director of the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies. They will be relieved 
to learn, however, that she plans to 
continue writing her Saturday night 
column for the Chicago News. 

One of social work’s top interpreters, 
Mrs. Baker has for many years been 
the author of the council’s lively and 
informative monthly news bulletin, as 
well as of numerous articles on social 
subjects in various magazines—not the 
least of which is the Survey Midmonth- 
ly, of which she is contributing editor. 
She is a member of the American 
Association of Social Workers, the 
Illinois Welfare Association, the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, and 
National Publicity Council for Welfare 
and Health Agencies. 


the International Labor Office on Item II, 
the maintenance of employment: Item 
III, welfare of children and young 
workers, is to be dealt with by the 
“double discussion” procedure under 
which a question is first discussed by the 
conference, and then sent back to the 
governments for comment, with a view to 
the adoption of a formal recommenda- 
tion at a second session of the conference. 

Under the ILO’s constitution, each 
member state will be represented at the 
Paris conference by four delegates, two 
representing the government, one the 
employers, and one labor. Each delegate 
will be entitled to be accompanied by 
eight advisers. 


Representation 

From now on, the 80,000 or- 
ganized workers employed by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad will have ma- 
jority representation on the Southern Pa- 
cific Hospital Board of Managers. The 
railroad has had a hospital department, 
financed almost entirely by compulsory 


contributions of employes, but complet 
run by management. ‘The decision 
quiring majority control by employ 
representatives was reached by the Boa, 
of Arbitration in San Francisco on t} 
principle of “no taxation without reps 
sentation.” | 


“Fighting Fund” || 

The raising of a $300,084 
fund during 1945 to be applied to politic} 
action was voted last month by t: 
general executive board of the United C 
fice and Professional Workers of Ame# 
ca, CIO, meeting in a two-day session 
New York City. 

Half of the fund will be allocated | 
the mobilization of non-partisan suppG 
among white collar workers for su4 
measures as the Bretton Woods proposa. 
the Murray “full employment” Dill, tf 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (see pa 
174). 

Another purpose of the fund will be 
support general political action by lab: 
on the legislative front and in municipz 
state, and congressional elections. | 

A third purpose will be to proma 
“non-partisan salary service in fifte 
leading cities.” The service “‘gives help 
getting increases through the War Labi) 
Board to employes and employers wll 
want to consult it, regardless of wheth 
they join the union.” 


School of Industrial Relations 


lations are announced to begin in Septer 
ber at Cornell University. “The Schod 
set up by the state legislature last ye# 
with an appropriation of $200,000 for 1 
first year, eventually will offer a four-yeg 
course leading to a bachelor’s degree. TI} 
foundation course will include studies | 
collective bargaining, mediation and af 
bitration, social insurance, personnel mall. 
agement, union organization and admuny 
tration, labor legislation, internation} 
aspects of industrial and labor relatior) 


management, labor unions, and educatoa} 


In Print 


A selected, annotated bibliogn 
phy, “Problems of Reemployment and RJ} 
training of Manpower During the Trans 
tion from War to Peace” is published i 
the Industrial Relations Section, Princ 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. Price § 
cents. ... A selected list of references ¢ 
“The Guaranteed Wage and Other Prf 
posals for Steadying the Worker’s I 
come,” compiled by Laura A. Thompsoif 
may be obtained from the U. S. Depanf 
ment of Labor Library, Washington, I 


C. ... An illustrated pamphlet, “Su 
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w Neandard Wages,” by Abraham Joel To- 


AR 


| .. mas, analyzes “their extent and effect, and 


,, what must be done to establish a higher 
‘wage level.” Price 15 cents from the 
Jongress of Industrial Organizations, 718 


ackson Place, N. W., Washington 6. 


Race Relations 


The new Commission on Com- 


\,{munity Interrelations of the American 


¢,| ewish Congress, 


recently initiated a 
eries of studies to determine the causes 


iiy[Mf inter-group tension and conflict in 
,,,ocalities throughout the country—and to 
\), ,)arry out experiments aimed at overcom- 


ng group hostility. 


wi, Lhe plans call for as many as ten 
.,, action research projects” to be carried on 


jimultaneously. While no time limit is 


jiy)et On a project, it is expected that each 


.,|nay require from a month to a year, with 
,jlew ones being added more or less regu- 


jarly. Three major projects involving dif- 
jerent problems of group tensions already 
_jue under way in eastern cities. 


|. The CCI does not plan to ‘‘move in” 
an a community, and will undertake a 
_ project only after being invited by re- 
‘|ponsible leadership in the community, 
“~hen weighing the situation in terms of 


irgency. In all cases, the commission will 
vork closely with interested individuals 
ind agencies in the locality. 

“Thé key to the commission’s program 
ss the task force,’ said Charles E. 


“Hendry, the organization’s coordinator of 
“Pesearch. 
* 'hkilled fact-finders and social action peo- 
“\yle is assigned to each project. 


“A task force composed of 


Such a 


“‘broup may number as many as twenty 


pu 


Ath 


4finance the board’s work, which is 


ia 


{This spring, 
fcreated a community relations board, with 
»:itwelve members appointed by the mayor. 


yersons, including group workers, social 
josychologists, cultural anthropologists, ex- 


“*5erts in opinion polling, and others. Their 
“job is to cut through opinions and supposi- 
"ions to find the facts underlying group 
“conflict, then put the facts into action, 


helping groups resolve their differences.” 


City Activities 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Boston 
have joined the number of cities taking 
definite steps to better local race relations, 
ccording to the news bulletin of the 
ublic Administration Clearing House. 
Cleveland’s city council 


A special municipal appropriation will 
v9 
to 


(promote, develop, and maintain effective 
and proper relations in the community 
yyfamong 


the various racial, national, re- 
ligious and cultural groups.” 
_ Cincinnati’s director of public safety 
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has appointed a “race relations detail” 
within the police department. One of the 
three officers already appointed is a Negro 
patrolman with twenty years’ experience. 
The detail will undergo a training period, 
after which it will give in-service training 
in race relations to other police force 
members. 

Supervisory officers of the police de- 
partment in Boston have taken a course, 
“The Police and Minority Groups,” 
with Harvard University cooperating. 

A five-day institute on interracial rela- 
tions was held for Los Angeles county 
officials and employes early this spring. 
About 500 persons attended each of the 
five three-hour sessions. Problems of in- 
tergroup relations were analyzed, with 
emphasis on their effect upon community 
life and county government services. 

Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
has placed before the New York City 
council a proposal for a permanent com- 
mittee on interracial and group unity in 
the office of the mayor. This bill would 
make permanent the mayor’s temporary 
Committee on Unity, formed shortly 
after the Harlem riots last summer. 


Relocation 


The story of the almost 3,000 
Japanese American students who have 
entered colleges away from the West 
Coast during the past two and a half 
years, is told in a brochure, ‘““From Camp 
to College,” issued by the National Jap- 
anese American Student Relocation Coun- 
cil, 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7. 
Through this brochure the council is ap- 
pealing for funds to help many of these 
young people continue their education. 


In Print 


The first two numbers of the new 
quarterly, Journal of Social Issues, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, is devoted to dis- 
cussions of racial and religious prejudice 
in everyday life. According to a state- 
ment of purpose, the society is “a group 
of several hundred social psychologists 
and allied social scientists with a par- 
ticular interest in research on the psycho- 
logical aspects of key social issues.” ‘The 
journal replaces a strictly technical re- 
search bulletin in an effort to communi- 
cate the research findings of the social 
scientist to workers in the fields of gov- 
ernment, industry, education, social work. 
Editor of the first issue is Dr. Gene 
Weltfish. Among the contributors are 
Edward Lawson, Daniel Katz, William 
Agar, Gardner Murphy. The yearly sub- 
scription is $2, from Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

The USO division of the National 
Board, Young Women’s Christian <As- 


sociation, has published “Experiments in 
Democracy,” a discussion of the USO 
policy of providing “service to all in- 
volved in the war effort,” and of the fac- 
tors affecting its services to Negroes. It 
includes suggestions for improving race 
relations, each illustrated by a concrete 
incident. A good bibliography in race re- 
lations concludes the booklet. From the 
USO publications unit of the National 
Board, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22. Single copies free. 

A careful analysis of the problem of 
segregation, its present day aspects and 
historical development, is presented in 
“The Core of America’s Race Problem,” 
issued by the Public Affairs Committee of 
the National Board, YWCA. The re- 
port describes patterns of segregation in 
housing, employment, unions, education, 
uansportation, recreation, in the armed 
forces, and so on. From the Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22. Price 19 cents. 

The first annual report of the Illinois 
Inter-Racial Commission, covering the 
period from August 1943 to December 
1944, describes the commission’s activities, 
including the sponsoring of five city con- 
ferences on interracial relations, and the 
stimulation of eight municipal interracial 
commissions. “he report includes a series 
of research memoranda on methods of 
promoting racial good will, statistics on 
the Negro in Illinois, population trends in 
Illinois, a discussion of Negro housing 
problems, and of Illinois civil rights laws, 
and a condensed history of three previous 
Illinois race riots. 

“Race Discrimination and the Law,” 
by Carey McWilliams, has been reprinted 
from the winter 1945 issue of Science & 
Society by the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties. The article op- 
poses the view that legislation against dis- 
crimination is futile. From the NFCL, 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17. Price 
10 cents. 


People and Things 


Shortly before the convening of 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco, the American Association of 
Social Workers sent a letter, through its 
executive secretary, Joseph P. Anderson, 
to the United States delegation recom- 
mending that the conference establish an 
international organization in the field of 
social welfare. Said the letter, in part: 
acre obtained definite relief on sitting up- 
in the future will depend to a large ex- 
tent on successful international collabora- 
tion, especially in the political and eco- 
nomic fields. . . . More important still, 
those people who, as subjects of coloniz- 
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ing nations, have not been given equal 
civil rights or equal opportunities for eco- 
nomic and welfare advancement, must be 
given first consideration.” 


Good News 


Last month word was received in 
this country that Rene Sand is now “free 
and very well.” M. Sand, who prior to 
the war was Minister of Health in Bel- 
gium, has many friends in this country 
made during the years he served as secre- 
tary to the League of Red Cross Societies. 
All delegates to the London meeting of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work in 1931 will remember his engag- 
ing part in making that prewar gathering 
a genuine success. He and his son-in-law, 
M. Cornil, were among a group of citi- 
zens in the Lowlands sent to Germany by 
the Nazi government of occupation. 


For The Armed Forces 


The American National Red 
Cross’s ‘“Three Year Report of Services 
to the. Armed Forces” covers the years 
from June 1941 to June 1944, and de- 
scribes these activities from the days of 
planning and mobilization of resources to 
present days of operations. Included are 
data upon domestic and overseas pro- 
grams. From the American National Red 


Cross, Washington, D. C. 


No Slums 


The Citizen’s Housing Council of 
New York, in “And There Goes Another 
Slum,” looks back over a decade of work 
toward “achieving decent housing in liv- 
able neighborhoods for every citizen, by 
a union of public and private planning 
and action. The small, graphically pre- 
sented booklet discusses the progress of 
housing ideals and the three roads—pri- 
vate, public, and combined—toward the 
goal of good housing. With a look into 
the future the pamphlet invites the reader 
to join the council in laying the ‘“‘corner- 
stone of a better New York.” 


Anniversaries 


Union Settlement in New York 
City, headed by Clyde Murray, reaches 
the half-century mark this year. At a cere- 
mony held recently in the Museum of 
the City of New York, Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia complimented the settlement 
upon its accomplishments and emphasized 
the possibilities its work holds for the fu- 
ture, in promoting better interracial un- 
derstanding, guidance for children, and 
neighborhood understanding. 

Also celebrating its “Golden Jubilee” is 
Hudson Guild, in New York’s down- 
town West Side. The Guild now serves 
one out of every eight residents of the 
Chelsea district. 

One hundred years have passed since 
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a small meeting in a little school house in 
St. Louis, Mo., resulted in the founding 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in 
America—a Catholic charity devoted to 
work among the poor. The society will 
hold a conference at St. Louis in Septem- 
ber. As with so many of this year’s con- 
ferences, this will be a local meeting, na- 
tional attendance being limited to the so- 
ciety’s superior council, a governing body 
of about thirty persons. The St. Louis 
meeting will have local ‘echo’ con- 
ferences throughout the United States, 
as the 120 major units of the society are 
planning their own local meetings around 
the same date. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
American Civil Liberties Union finds this 
champion of civil rights calling upon its 
members each to get one additional mem- 
ber as a ““I'wenty-fifth Anniversary gift 
to the union.” The nationwide member- 
ship now numbers about 6,000. In a 
letter to the present members, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, counsel for the union, 
writes of the “great work that obviously 
must be done in the postwar world to 
extend civil liberties at home and with 
American aid, internationally.” 


Educators 


Early this month Lyman Bryson, 
director of education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, was reelected president of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, for the year 1945-46. Other off- 
cers are: Irene TI. Heineman, California 
State Department of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, and J. J. Tompkins of Reser 
Mines, Nova Scotia, vice-president} 
Dorothy Rowden, assistant to the direct) 
of education, Columbia Broadcasting Sy 
tem, secretary; and James Creese, vi 

president, Stevens Institute of Te 

nology, treasurer. 


Job Changes 


At the end of his service with tl} 
army’s sanitary corps, Col. Ira Hisco 
will replace Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, chai 
man of the public health department | 
the school of medicine at Yale Universit 
Before going into the army in 1949 
Colonel Hiscock was a professor of publ 
health at the university. Dr. Winslo 
is retiring after thirty years on the Ya 
faculty. 

Frederick A. Carroll, prominent Ba 
ton banker, has been appointed the Ame 
ican Red Cross’s commissioner for Gre! 
Britain and Western Europe to replat | 
Harvey D. Gibson, recently returned + 
this country after nearly three years d 
overseas service. 

New director of the Public Admini 
tration Clearing House is Herbert Enf 
merich, who took office on May 1. EH 
had been the organization’s associate 
rector since June 1944, and commissiend 
of the Federal Public Housing Admin 
tration for two years before that. 
Emmerich replaces Louis Brownlow, w 
is retiring after serving as the association] 
executive director since its founding jf 
1930. | 

Benjamin M. Selekman, labor arbitrif 
tor, social service worker, and executi | 


Hi!) 
l 


You NEVER 
KNOW WHAT 
JOLT 1S AROVAD Dy 
TUE CORNER J 


The well-protected man above appears 
in “The Story of the Blue Cross”—one of 
two pamphlets on health recently pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee. 
The Blue Cross story (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 101) was written by Louis H. 
Pink, president of the Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, who traces the 
growth of group hospital insurance from 
its inception in Baylor, Tex., in 1929, to 


the present, when plans throughout the 
nation have a total membership of 17,000,- 
000. Mr. Pink looks forward to a time 
when “the federal government might make 
grants in aid to the states for the en- 
couragement and assistance” of such ar- 
rangements. 

In “Health Care for Americans,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 104, Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow discusses the economics of medi- 
cal care in the United States. He divides 
the American people into four groups, each 
with a different type of problem in regard 
to the payment of medical care. These 
are: the well-to-do who can get along under 
the present fee-for-service system; those 
with above average income who cannot 
pay emergency costs without undue hard- | 
ship, but could meet average costs under a 
voluntary prepayment group practice plan; 
the self-supporting who cannot pay even 
the average cost but could pay part of the 
cost through a tax-supported health insur- _ 
ance program; the poor and dependent — 
whose health insurance premiums would | 
have to be paid entirely from public funds. 
Price 10 cents each from the committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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« jkpany, 


‘lHirector of the Associated Jewish Philan- 


iy |chropies of Boston since 1929, has been 


‘appointed the first Louis E. Kirstein Pro- 
\tessor of Labor Relations at the Harvard 
{Graduate School of Business Administra- 
jaon. The new chair will continue the 
ife-long work of the late Mr. Kirstein, 
Boston philanthropist, in the improve- 
nent of human relations in business and 


Srp + 


, community life. 
Hig 


\Competition 

The Modern Hospital Publishing 
‘‘tyiCompany has announced a competition for 
jan essay of not more than 5,000 words, 


“‘phjon the subject: “A Plan for Improving 
‘inhospital ‘Treatment of Psychiatric Pa- 
‘‘eYftients.” First prize is $500; second, $350; 


third, $150. The three judges will be 
tijdrawn from the U. S. Public Health Ser- 


\»vice, “Ihe American Psychiatric Associa- 


‘;(ytion, and the National Committee for 


ij Mental Hygiene. The contest is open 


‘he {€0 anyone except the judges and employes 


of “The Modern Hospital.” Essays must 
reach the publisher by October 1, 1945. 
\py)°or complete information write the com- 

it 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
bt Wiicago Ne 


_ [Contest Winners 


| Prize winning entries in Boston 
University’s recent contest on city plan- 
jning have been on exhibit in the Boston 
(Museum of Fine Arts. The university 
../sponsored the contest a year ago in an 
‘leffort to guide the future development of 
.,,the metropolitan area and to develop 
_,,citizen interest and participation in a plan 
‘|for the city’s growth and prosperity. (See 
Survey Graphic, April 1944, “Call of the 
Cities,” by Loula D. Lasker.) 

Ninety entrants offered plans for the 
areas future development, including 
‘among other phases, programs on political 
‘3 organization, taxation and revenue, as- 
i ‘sessment and depreciation, industrial, 
‘commercial and residential relations, edu- 
cational development, transportation, and 
citizen participation. 

The first prize—$5,000—was awarded 
‘to a team made up mainly of professors 
‘of government, economics, and sociology. 
Second prize—$2,000—went to another 
team, headed by a former chairman of 
‘the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
while a special prize of $100 was. given 
to a group of educators. Several architects 
_| and planners were among the nine con- 
| testants who received honorable mention. 
All the winning papers stressed the need 
for a formal organization of citizens, 
though the form of the proposed organiza- 
tion varied in each. A synthesis of the 
prize winning entries is available from 
the contest’s director, Prof. Don B. 
Leiffer, Boston University, 688 Boston 
) Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HOW TO HANDLE LABOR GRIEVANCES, 
by John A. Lapp. National Foremen’s 
Institute, Deep River, Conn. $4. 

DUE PROCESS IS AS IMPORTANT A FACTOR 

in industrial relations as it is in govern- 

ment. Essential to its existence is func- 
tioning machinery, mutual understanding, 
and an honest desire on both sides to 
arrive at equitable conclusions. These are 
the fundamentals laid down by John 

Lapp in a book which grows out of many 

years of experience as arbitrator and ex- 

pert consultant. 

The book deals with “grievances’—the 
irritations that arise out of daily contacts 
in the work shop, and which grow into 
major causes of unrest if they are not 
dealt with promptly and effectively. The 
chapters outline principles and procedures 
both as the author has discovered them in 
his own experience and as they have been 
developed in practice and embodied in 
agreements between employers and unions. 
Following excellent expository chapters 
there is an appendix, which includes 
forms, procedures, and agreements in 
effect in numerous industries. 

The book is written with a combina- 
tion of wisdom and simplicity of language 
that should make it an effective handbook 
for arbitrators, union leaders, and person- 
nel men in industry. JoHNn A. FircH 
New York School of Social Work 


AT HIS SIDE: The American Red Cross 
Overseas in World War II, by George Kor- 
son. Coward-McCann. $2.75. 

HERE IS THE SUCCESS STORY OF THE RED 

Cross overseas, where all the girls are 

dauntless and gay-spirited, all the service- 

men chivalrous and grateful. You'd 
never suspect that the Red Cross ever 

had a personnel headache or a soldier a 

gripe. Hum-m-m. 

“At His Side” is written from the in- 
side looking out. The author is on the 
headquarters staff of the American: Red 
Cross and his narrative is drawn from re- 
ports and letters from people in the field, 
as well as from interviews with those who 
have returned home. Naturally it lacks 
the color of personal experience and is 
flavored, quite as naturally, with official 
complacence. It is a little like the written- 
to-order biography of a successful man 
which must please a large and sensitive 
family. 

Yet, when all this is said, “At His 
Side” remains the record of a prodigious 
organization of good will which in little 
more than four years has spread its un- 
dertakings to every quarter of the globe 
with an incredible variety of enterprises 


touching in one way or another the lives 
of nearly all the men in our armed forces. 

Mr. Korson outlines the Red Cross 
activities in most of the important the- 
aters of war—Australia, New Guinea, 
Guadalcanal, North Africa, England, 
Italy, and France. He tells of their be- 
ginnings, often under great difficulties, 
and details the personal fortitude and re- 
sourcefulness of the people who developed 
and operated them. Generally speaking, 
these activities fall into two groups: those 
concerned with the men in hospitals; and 
those concerned with what might be 
called the leisure time of the servicemen— 
specifically, the clubs such as the USO 
operates here at home, and the recrea- 
tional programs in convalescent centers 
and rest areas. The variety of these ac- 
tivities is limited only by the imagination 
and resourcefulness of the people who 
direct them, and those qualities apparently 
are inexhaustible. : 

No one questions for a moment the 
usefulness of the cheer and comfort that 
the Red Cross has brought to our men 
overseas, but it seems a bit heavy handed 
to refer to these services as “the burden 
of maintaining the spirit of America’s 
fighting men.” For all of Mr. Korson, 
you'd think that no one but the Red Cross 
had given that spirit a thought. 

For what it is, an inside story, “At 
His Side” is a pretty good book. But 
someday, someone will write a real evalua- 
tion of the Red ‘Cross service in this war 
which will appraise its human weaknesses 
as well as its undeniable strengths. And 
that will be a better book than this one 
and the Red Cross will be stronger be- 
cause of it. 

Osterville, Mass. (GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


PEACE THROUGH COOPERATION, by J. 
Henry Carpenter, Harper. $1.25. 
IN THIS LITTLE BOOK Dr, CARPENTER 
tells how he became converted to the 
belief in the cooperative movement as the 
practical expression of love or of the 
Christian religion. But the main body 
of the book is concerned with an investi- 
gation (often rather involved) of the 
basic forces and purposes in our modern 
life and their relation to the Christian 
life. In the six chapters—‘What is 
Peace?” “What are Cooperatives?” 
“Freedom and Law?” ‘Who Shall In- 
herit the Earth?” ‘Cooperation and 
Chaos,” and “Man’s Dominion Over the 
World”—the main thesis is approached 
from every angle and the same conclusion 
reached that only through cooperatives 
and the cooperative approach, which is 
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the practice of love and Christianity in 
everyday life, can we permanently obtain 
a peaceful world. 

The author writes with conviction and 
emotional zeal regarding the economic, 
political, and religious bases of our na- 


tional and international life. In so doing 
he has apparently thrown in as evidence 
whatever collected material he had at 
hand and counted on it to make a point 
under each of the six headings. As a 
result the book has a disjointed character 
and follows no consecutive theme. 

As an ardent worker for cooperatives 
myself, and as a former enthusiast of the 
type Dr. Carpenter recommends, I can 
have nothing but the greatest sympathy 
for his purpose. But as one who has seen 
the operation of many _ cooperatives 
throughout the country, I am rather un- 
willing to let many of his assertive state- 
ments go unquestioned. His implication, 
for instance, that cooperatives are an ex- 
pression of love between neighbors, may 
be an assumption theoretically and ideally 
true, but to cite it as a fact or behind 
our present cooperative organizations 
seems far from accurate. Even the Roch- 
dale pioneers can hardly be said to have 
had Christianity as their chief motive 
when they valiantly stuck to their plan 
to take their fate as consumers in their 
own hands. American cooperatives today 
can be justly called “big business without 
profit,’ but the millions of members who 
have found that it was better to receive 
“dividends” on their purchases than to 
have them go elsewhere have also found 
that cooperatives usually succeed or fail 
for reasons having little to do with the 
Christian spirit. However, so long as the 
cooperative method of business is under 
attack, cooperators must fight in the legis- 
lative arena as well as continue progress 
through their slowly erosive action against 
the citadel of capitalistic enterprise. 

This book is doubtless intended to give 
new spiritual strength in the drive for 
a cooperative world, yet I could wish that 
Dr. Carpenter had remembered more 
clearly that Jesus also said, ‘I bring you 
not peace but a sword.” 

New York Exior D. Pratt 


AMERICAN MEDICAL PRACTICE—In the 
Perspectives of a Century, by Bernhard 
J. Stern. Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 

‘THIS BOOK PORTRAYS THE EXISTING 

situation in regard to the practice of medi- 

cine in the United States. It describes 
the changes in the economic set-up which 
came as the country grew. It shows in 
what low esteem the medical profession 
was held in the early days before science 
had advanced it to its present josition 
and the use of hospitals and_ specialists 
was established. It shows how, as the 
standing of the profession improved, the 
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cost of medical care increased. It de- 
scribes the distribution of physicians at 
the present time showing that irrespective 
of the situation created by the war, the 
younger men and specialists tend to con- 
gregate in the more crowded areas where 
hospital beds and laboratory facilities are 
plentiful, and to leave the thinly popu- 
lated parts of the country to older phy- 
sicians. Pointing out the fact that phy- 
sicians in the armed forces are well sup- 
plied with laboratory equipment and 
hospital beds, it predicts that few of 
them will go into practice in rural areas 
when they return to civilian life unless 
changes are made regarding hospitals and 
laboratory equipment. Its figures in re- 
gard to the number of patients per phy- 
sician in various parts of the country dem- 
onstrate that the load is unevenly divided. 
The book also emphasizes the fact that in 
private practice in many areas little pre- 
ventive medicine is practiced, a neglect 
attributable in large measure to methods 
of paying for medical care. 

The facts presented in this volume 
make it obvious that medical care must be 
expensive if good, and also that in many 
communities there is not enough wealth 
to support good medical care. The study 
suggests that one, if not the most impor- 
tant, factor in the failure to provide good 
medical care more generally throughout 


the country is the fee-for-service system . 


for paying for it. 

CHANNING FROTHINGHAM, M.D. 
The Faulkner Hospital 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


LEAD POISONING, by Abraham Cantarow, 
M.D., and Max Trumper, Ph.D. Williams 
& Wilkins. $3. 

LEAD IS PROBABLY ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
metals known to man. It was employed 
by the ancient Egyptians and Phoenicians 
and early records indicate that its toxic 
effects were familiar to Greek and Roman 
physicians prior to the Christian era. 

At the present time, technical literature 
concerning lead poisoning is tremendous. 
A review published in 1932 enumerated 
more than 3,000 technical articles and 
books on this subject. 

In 1925, the classical monograph of 
Aub, Fairhall, Minot and Reznikoff cast 
new light on the mechanism of lead poi- 
soning by elucidating the transport and 
storage of this substance in the human 
body. Since this time many aspects of 
lead poisoning have been clarified. 

The present volume is a digest of ap- 

roximately 800 of the most recent and 
important papers in the field of lead poi- 
soning, treated from the viewpoint of the 
conception developed by Aub and his asso- 
ciates. The subject matter is divided into 
twelve chapters dealing with Absorption, 

‘Transportation, Deposition and Excretion 


- essence, the establishment of perm} 


of Lead; Pathology and Pathol¢ 
Physiology ; Clinical Manifesta 
Lead in Blood, Body Fluids and I¥ 
tions; Normal Intake of Lead; ¥ 
ment of Lead Poisoning, including i] 
dustrial control; Occurrence of C 
Lead Poisoning; Lead Products it} 
dustry ; and Procedures for Determin} 
of Lead. 
Aside from the sections on indul} 
control and of the chemical determin 
of lead, there is relatively little new il 
present monograph. Instead, the au} 
have attempted to summarize the l}} 
made an effort to cast light on th 
ture in each specific category, and ]f 
vergence of opinion existing in the 
nal presentations. They have macf} 
excellent contribution in presenting} 
viewpoints of the original papers al i 
indicating their opinion as to the 
conclusions which may be drawn 
such controversy. “That they have 
been able to do this in all cases mus} 
be considered a shortcoming of the }} 
ent volume, but rather a reflection off 
highly controversial nature of some cff 
original work in this field. || 
LEONARD GREENBURG, I} 
Executive Director || 
Division of Industrial Hygiene 
N. Y. State Department of Labor 


I SPEAK FOR JOE DOAKES, by 
Bergengren. Harper, $2. 

IN THIS BOOK OF LESS THAN 200 4 
Mr. Bergengren is speaking for the 

dinary average worker,” who has so |ff 
at stake in today’s world. The aif 
believes he has a right to speak? 
ordinary workers because, over thef 
twenty-five years, as managing direc 
the Credit Union National Associj 
Inc., he has come into contact with 
of them—members of the more than |? 
cooperative banks and credit uniomff 
has helped organize all over the Ulf 
States. Joe Doakes, says Mr. Bergen 
needs first to win the war. He needsff 
the assurance of a good job after theif! 
His third and most important nef 
for continuing security, which mearif! 


peace, whieh can be based only upol 
operation at home and abroad. 

Mr. Bergengren speaks not onli 
Joe Doakes. Even more he speaks tol 
He asks him to stop thinking in aff 
to apply the same kind of objective i 
ing to the attainment of world peace f 
he would to “learning how to driv tf 
automobile.” The author’s languageff 
figures are homely. His points argh 
inforced by references to the Bibleff 
to Christian ethical concepts. 


The Uf 
fault is that it must cover in so few [f 
an examination of American and Vf 
economy and ethics, a description o L 


SURVEY MIDMON 


iI 

"ah tioning of cooperative credits and of 
‘cooperative movement, and a plea for 
~ jextension of cooperation. This makes 
ja somewhat disjointed treatment, but 
s|strength of the argument is there. 

1 LouisE DicHMAN 


| PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SPIRITUAL 
(\LUES, by John S. Brubacher and others. 
rper. $2.50. 


‘li! REASONS GIVE PERTINENCE TO THIS 
‘me, the seventh yearbook of the John 
“\ivey Society. One is the fact, as the 
“thors state, that ‘Our times are 
“}bled and we in them.” The other is 
\ifeffort many are making to challenge 
iisecular public school’s ability to teach 
‘| spiritual values so sadly needed by 
Mis people in order to have a sense of 
pose and direction in their lives. 
‘whe authors contend that this is the 
‘:ral function of the public school; that 
iujittual values involving moral insight, 
imgrity of thought and action, regard for 
an personality, and faith in the free 
y\y of intelligence can be and are being 
ured without recourse to religious au- 
3 Indeed, they argue that just as 
1es emerge out of the way people think 
m feel and act in communal relation- 
is, so the school, whether it will or no, 
notes the learning of values. What 
ters is the way in which children learn 
the quality of what is in fact learned 
jn the organization of work and play, 
sroom and general school activity. 
{Vith this basic conception in mind, the 
4jhors indicate the values upon which 
ire is community agreement as to de- 
.{d conduct, even though men may 
4jund these values differently in philoso- 


1e readers this discussion will seem both 
tract and difficult. However, the moral 
lear and receives ample illustration in 
jceeding chapters of the book. The gen- 


jm the chapter on “Learning Spiritual 
: “Teaching exists to foster and 
mote learning, and the young learn 
at they live. Hence teaching in order 
foster learning must foster living, the 
d of living fit to be learned and built 
pecnaracter.”” 

The final section attempts to apply this 
oretical discussion concretely. The 
pters on “School Practice and Spiritual 
tlues” center upon such values as respect 
| personality, responsible self-direction, 
alty to democratic group life, aesthetic 
|sibilities and enjoyment, the qualities 
|t make up moral fiber. They indicate, 
|ch generous use of case material, how 
h the organization of the school and 
itructional practices in the elementary 
J secondary years can give body to 
se concepts. Later chapters deal spe- 


cifically with aesthetic values, and with 
the administration of the school. 

A distinctive contribution of the book 
is the frank confrontation of two concep- 
tions of the public school. On the one 
hand, it is recognized frankly as a secular 
institution standing on its own feet but 
nevertheless promoting genuinely spiritual 
values. On the other, the school is 
viewed as an institution with a divided 
responsibility, assuming that there are 
both a supernatural and a natural order 
of virtues. The clarity with which these 
two concepts are presented will be ap- 
preciated by all who are concerned with 
the relation of church and state in Amer- 
ican society. Vie) DH AY ER: 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York 


WHEN WE’RE GREEN WE GROW, by Jane 
Simpson McKimmon. The University of 
North Carolina Press. $3. : 

IT Is ENCOURAGING TO SEE A BOOK ON 

the home demonstration work of the 

Agricultural Extension Service. This 

service, the largest single agency of adult 

education in the world, has received little 
publicity and is comparatively little 
known beyond those who participate in it. 

The book is a folksy kind of story 
about North Carolina, where Mrs. Mc- 

Kimmon was the first home demonstra- 

tion agent. She writes primarily of the 

struggles and successes of the home 
demonstration movement as she was her- 
self a part of it from its early beginnings 
before the first World War. Her writ- 
ing glows with sympathy for common peo- 
ple and faith in what they can do. Typi- 
cal of the spirit of the book is the incident 
of a woman who attended the first sum- 
mer short course in North Carolina: First 
she had difficulty in getting her husband’s 
permission and even then she held her 
breath for fear something at the last mo- 
ment would keep her at home. Just as 
she was starting the pigs got out. But she 
thought: “O Lord do I have to stop and 
catch those pigs? ... If I don’t go now 

I won’t ever go,” and so, “I just waved 

my hand and shouted, ‘I hope you catch 

the pigs before I get back. I’m going to 
college.’ ” 
When a woman has been for four years 

a home demonstration club member and 

has attended four planned short courses, 

the State College gives her a certificate of 
merit. The occasion is an impressive one. 

In 1939, eighty-four country women re- 


‘ceived awards tied with college colors; the 


youngest was twenty-two and the oldest, 
seventy-two, had forty-six grandchildren. 
“Sometimes I wonder,” says the author, 
“how many Bachelors of Science in any 
college would get their degrees so readily 
were they too asked to show that they 
could put into practice what they had 
learned before the degree was granted.” 


‘The author devotes several pages to the 
federal rural housing survey of 1933-34, 
and its results. ‘The survey showed that 
33.4 per cent of the nearly 30,000 farm 
homes visited in North Carolina had no 
toilets; that only 7.6 per cent of the 
white families and 1.5 per cent of the 
Negroes had piped cold water and that 
only 15.3 per cent of whites and | per cent 
of Negroes had kitchen sinks with drains. 
Such figures were a challenge to the home 
demonstration workers, who immediately 
began a widespread and successful drive 
for improvement. 

The women who enroll in extension 
work are from all types of farm life, 
though owner families are better repre- 
sented than poorer tenant families. Per- 
haps the greatest challenge to the move- 
ment is to find means to reach the most 
needy more effectively. The author does 
not say much about this, though she de- 
votes a chapter to the separate work which 
has been set up for Negroes. Negroes 
receive about the same amount of service 
as whites; their conditions, as above re- 
ported, are much poorer. But the prob- 
lem of getting extension work into the 
poorest and most needy homes, whether 
Negro or white, is not confined to North 
Carolina. It exists almost everywhere. 

Books on this significant work are long 
overdue. It is hoped that those which 
follow will measure up to the high 
standard of this one. 

ELIzABETH I. Hoyt 
Professor of Economics 
Iowa State College ‘ 


Comment 
To Tue Eprror: Your editorial “Wis- 


dom Needed,” in the April issue, com- 
menting upon the establishment in New 
York State of the Division of Veterans 
Affairs in the Executive Department, was 
apparently based on the erroneous as- 
sumption that this was New York State’s 
first official action to provide a program 
for veterans. On the contrary, through 
a temporary State Veterans Commission 
established by the 1944 Legislature, New 
York State had nearly a year of experi- 
mentation with local service offices, 
coupled with intensive research under the 
direction of Professor Roy F. Harvey of 
New York University, out of which came 
the recommendations leading to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent state program. 

No one would claim that all the prob- 
lems to which you allude have yet been 
solved. But I know of no other state 
program for veterans that has been forged 
out of such a combination of experimenta- 
tion, research, and inter-agency planning 
for veterans. Rosertr TT’, LANSDALE 
Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
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WORKERS WANTED _ 


WORKERS WANTED 


| 
| 


SOCIAL WORKERS, MALE preferred, New York 


City Office, New York State Training School 
for Boys. Salary $1800-$2300 plus 17%% war 
emergency compensation. Duties: General case- 
work services for adolescent boys. State case 


work experience and education. 8164 Survey. 

‘ me ‘ pra 

PROFESSIONAL GROUP WORKER for Council 
of Social Agencies as secretary for group work 
division. Teaching opportunities. $3,000 to $3,600. 
8177 Survey. 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE needs trained social workers in Pub- 
lic Assistance and Child Welfare. Entrance sal- 
aries $145 to $205. Applications accepted con- 
tinuously. Write Merit System Council, Box 
939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi- 
dents. Vacancies principally in New York City. 
Beginning salary $2400 plus 15% war emergency 
compensation. Give age, education, experience. 
David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679, 
Albany, New York. 


CASE WORKER for adoption agency of high 
standard. Requirements: Graduate degree in case 
work; experience or training in children’s agency 
preferred. Salary range: $2,100 to $2,700. Re- 
ply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Harral Carlton, Adoption 
late Bureau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 

110. 


CASE WORKERS who meet requirements of 
American Association of Social Workers; CASE 
AIDES who have B.A. Degree; full-time day or 
night employment. American Red Cross, 
529 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Wabash 7850. 

HOMEFINDER for well-established, private chil- 
dren’s agency. Good salary and excellent working 
conditions. Write Byron Hacker, Children’s 
Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED GROUP WORK- 
ERS. Men and women. B’nai B’rith Youth 
Organization expanding its field offices through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. Positions open for 
Directors and Assistant Directors. Social group 
work training and experience required. Salary 
commensurate with experience and job responsi- 
bility. Apply BBYO Headquarters, 1746 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WANTED: A couple for resident position—Boys’ 
Dormitory. Must be able to supervise school 
work, recreational activities, direct the conduct 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
tailed. For full details write to Superintendent, 
Bitcndship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scranton 
eee. 


Pett —+ 

CASEWORKERS—MEN AND WOMEN. Family 
Agency under Protestant auspices. Middle West. 
Small specialized case load. Salary range $1700 
to $2400. State qualifications. 8174 Survey. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED SOCIAL 
WORKER for State Wide Children’s Organiza- 
tion, East. Salary $2000 with maintenance. 8172 
Survey. 


WANTED — CASE WORKER with psychiatric 
training for a Chicago agency providing special- 
ized case work service to adolescents. Beginning 
salary $175.00 to $200.00 per month. 8171 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE HOUSEMOTHER for a Children’s 
Home; social work experience necessary; ability 
to supervise staff; permanent position for the 
ee person. Bangor Children’s Home, Bangor, 

e. 


WANTED: Science Instructor, Assistant Nursing 
Arts Instructor, Medical and Surgical Clinica] 
Instructor, Supervisor Obstetric and _ Pediatric 
Departments, and Assistant Operating Room Su- 
pervisor. School of 100 student cadets. Affili- 
ated with Millikin University. Apply, Director, 
School of Nursing, Decatur and Macon County 
Hospital, Decatur, Illinois. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TION requires workers for overseas service. 
Must be graduate of professional school with 
experience in child care, institutional or foster 
home. Age 25-45. Must be physically fit. 8163 
Survey. 


WANTED: Two trained and experienced case work- 
ers to work in a private child placing agency. 
Good salary. Write Children’s Bureau, 225 N. 
Jefferson Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


WE OFFER EMPLOYERS AND CANDIDATES 
in all fields of social work everywhere an en- 
tirely new, unique medium for finding just the 
right person or position. Because screening tech- 
niques have been streamlined, commissions and 
registration fees eliminated, and placement fees 
reduced to a flat $25.00, the widest selection 
current conditions permit is attracted. Why leave 
any stones unturned? Perhaps the very person 
you would most like to get in touch with is also 
reading this ad. Write for details. Central 
Registry Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 
9, Ohio, 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Two psychiatric social workers; 
private clinic specializing in neurology and psychia- 
try; one position is outpatient department and 
includes direct therapy in selective cases under 
supervision. of psychiatrists; staff comprised of 
specialists, psychologists, social workers,  etc., 
whose interest in education and research is as 
great as their interest in clinical and professional 
activities; lively intellectual atmosphere; Middle 
West. (b) Medical service worker for outpatient 
department of large tuberculosis hospital; East. 
(c) Medical social worker qualified to reorganize 
and supervise department in hospital of 600 beds; 
duties include social education work in connection 
with school for nursing, Middle West. _ SG5-2, 
The Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director), 
Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE CONSULTATION BUREAU OF DE- 
TROIT, a Family Case Work agency, is adding, 
at the request of the community, a number of 
new services such as Child-Parent Home_Place- 
ment, Outposts, Case Work-Group Work Project. 
The Agency offers opportunity for a variety of 
positions adapted to worker’s special interests. 
Excellent employment practices. Salary Range: 
Case Worker—$2200 to $3400; Supervisor—$2800 
to $3600. The Consultation Bureau, 51 West 
Warren, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT one hour 
from New York City. Small agency needs Case 
Supervisor. Integrated case loads; participation 
in community planning; prefer experience in chil- 
dren’s work, especially adolescent boys. Salary 
and working conditions good. ‘Write Commis- 
sioner of Welfare, Greenwich, Conn. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TION with educational and service program has 
opening for professional staff member with com- 
munity organization background to service local 
groups throughout the country. Some travelling 
involved. 8162 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION with progressive social or labor organi- 


zation desired. Knowledge of organizational make- _ 


up; office management and detail; public relations 
and fund-raising; research, educational programs, 


literature. New ‘York City preferred. 8141 
Survey. 
EXECUTIVE; MALE, considering change. Insti- 


tution or Children’s Agency. Sound academic 
background in psychiatric and family social work. 
10 years with private children’s agency of excep- 
tional, modern standards. 10 years Public Ad- 
ministration of extensive children’s program. In- 
stitutional and recreational experience. Religion— 
Catholic. $4600 to $5000 or family maintenance 
equivalent. 8159 Survey. 


NEWSPAPERMAN with deep interest delinquency, 
kindred problems, seeks post utilizing writing 
ability, public relations knowledge. 8176 Survey. 


RESORT 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the moun- 
tains of Western Carolina. Quiet, clean and com- 
fortable. Equipped for housekeeping. For infor- 
mation address: Miss Martha Armstrong, Wood- 
land Cottages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a_year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
. PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘“S,’’ Continental Writers & 
Rea, Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries: Hudson and 
North Moore Streets, New York. 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT D 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colora 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, Chas. 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. Free, n 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and c 
dren (Kosher dietary). Maintains children’s 

i Medical, educational, vocational, 

cupational, psychological, psychiatric and _sog 

services. Esther Cohen, director of Social Serv 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New Ya 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, direct 

Philadelphia area: 1103 ‘Widener Building, Het 

Greenspun, director; Chicago area: 30 N 

La Salle St. Other applications through lq 

Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or dir 


| 


to Hespital. 


ventorium. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL 
- HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 5} 
St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. q 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly magaz 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. | 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATI¢ 
—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New York, 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamph 
of methods and program for the prevention 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distribu) 
through state associations in every state. Ami 
can Review of Tuberculosis, medical a 


$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house org 


free. | 
a} 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control F) 
eration of America)—-A clearing house cooped| 
ing with social workers in referring, mothers) 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
states, including 20. centers in Greater New Yaoi 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians | 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison Avers 
New York City. WlIckersham_ 2-8600. Hono 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, The Ri 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Associate Medical 
rector, Eva F. Dodge, M.D. | 


} 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BURE4 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M... 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8 P 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with if 
44 branches improves social conditions of Neg 
seeking “no alms, but opportunity’ for thi 
Secures and trains social workers. Investigdf} 
conditions of city life as bases for practical wd 
Publishes OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Nej 
Piles. Solicits gifts. 1133 Broadway, New Yd 


; Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Natiq 
placement and counseling service in case wi 
fields. Membership organization for social wor 
and agencies. No placement fee. Louise |] 
Odencrantz, Director. i | 


B’NAI B’RITH YOUTH ORGANIZATIO 
Social group work program under supervisio 
B’nai B’rith Youth Commission, Henry Mongf! 
Chairman; Julius Bisno, Administrative Secret 
and National Director of Boys’ Work; aa | 

| 
b 


Youth Organization 
| 


B. Chapman, National Director of Girls’ Wo 
Operates four programs: Aleph Zadik Aleph ff 
B’nai B'rith Girls for boys and girls in H| 
school, B’nai B’rith Young Men and B’nai B’ ; 
Young ‘Women for young adults up to twedll 
five; maintains 16 field offices throughout | 
U.S. and Canada. Publishes BBYO Prog3| 
Guide, BBYO Leader, The Shofar and Bi 
Newsletter. National headquarters: 1746 M St 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ae T 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INI 


| 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY | 
| 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, N: 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professio) 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, gr¢ 
work, institutional, casework and m) 
ical social work positions. 


ce A ; 
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American Red Cross 


4), THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


- Francisco, Calif. 


-—Administered through national headquar- 


ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San 
There are 3,757 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to Prisoners of War, Blood Donor 
Service, Disaster Relief and Civilian War 
Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol- 
unteer Special Services, American Junior 
Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Mc- 
chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director. 


|__-S— 
“BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 


NN) 
TRS 


Child Welfare 


New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


f 
‘BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 


th 
mE 
ii 


ia 
] 


Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ‘Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 
tlement Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael  P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Vreasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
Avenue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 


Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activi- 
ties, methods, financing. Organizes new 
Clubs. BoyscluBs prepare boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
recreation, physical and health training, vo- 
cational training and guidance, and character 
building under leadership. Work with boys 
from low income areas. 


4 BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 


N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. 


a Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


HILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders ‘and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


|THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 


'. CHILDREN OF THE U. S. A., INC, 


[aa 


“) 


Elyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
Executive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties for crippled children. Aids in develop- 


ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in 
behalf of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of 


Information with loan library service. _Con- 
ducts yearly an Easter Crippled Children 
Seal Campaign. Bulletins, “The Crippled 
Child” magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 


PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


Berrios FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


HE. Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth_and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications, 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 


Information Bureau 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. It 
was asked about 750 different philanthropic 
organizations during 1944. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and _  non-approved 
agencies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local community 
chests and councils, and 29 foundations. 
Publishes annually “Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio, 
The Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $5. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 
SAVE WASTE FATS 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 


East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 
Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards, Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormack, Exec. Dir. 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 


MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37A, Illinois. A national organi- 
zation to advance the science of public ad- 
ministration, All members receive official 
quarterly journal, Public Administration 
Review, which presents articles on current 
administrative practices. Discussion groups 
for members in metropolitan areas. Mem- 
bership $5. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


NATIONAL 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 


145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max Wilner, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A national 
agency serving as National Association of 
Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, etc., 
and providing welfare, religious and social 
activities for soldiers and sailors and other 
members of armed forces. A member of 
the United Service Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An _ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. © SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN — immigrant aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of relatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholar- 
ships, camps, teen-age canteens; work with 
handicapped. Participation in national war- 
time programs through educational proreces 
and community activities. EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, 
international relations and peace, social leg- 
islation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


Blood Donors Needed 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 
leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. In- 
quiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss Leona 
Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. ) 


Arianta University ScHoon or SociaL Work THe NEw YORK SCHOOL oF SociAL Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 7| 
Boston COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK ; | 
126 Newbury Street,, Boston 16, Mass. Universiry or NortH CAROLINA, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Boston UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Maes. Onto State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Bryn Mawr Coutece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. School of Social Administration 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social __ *“TINIVERSITY OF. ORG ATONEMENT EE Okl ahenes 7 ie 
Economy and Social Research School of SecralaWiedk ; ; 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL oF SociAL WorK 


* 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York Our Lapy OF THE LAKE CoLLEcE, Graduate 


School of Social Service, San Antonio 7, Texas 


bas 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 4, Cali F : . 
Schidol GesSocial Wellace UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. UnIvERSITY OF PitTsBURGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


School of Applied Social Sciences 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


. . SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
eonean ob halal Hope) w aetin eon eee Saint Louis Universiry, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Il. 


School of Social Service Administration Simmons COLLEGE ScHoor oF SoctaL Work 


18 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colorado Sumit. Cont ete SCHOOL mie aoe rae eee 
School of Social Work 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


ForpDHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 7 
134 East 89th Street, New York 16, Ni<Y. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CaLirorniA, Los Angeles 7 } 


Graduate School of Social Work Hi 


*THE SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK OF THE UNIVERSITY Uae Toro 1 tals nCanea 4} 
of Hawau, Honolulu 10, Hawaii NIVERSITY OF LORONTO, Loronto »o, Uanada nt 


School of Social Work 
*Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 


Graduate Division of Social Work TULANE Universty, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
: - : School of Social Work 
InpiANA University, Indianapolis 4, Indiana . et 
Division of Social Service *UnIversiITy OF UTAH, SCHOOL oF SociAL WorK 
*LoulmsIANA STATE UNIversity, Baton Rouge 3, La. Salt Lake City, Utah ; | 
School of Social Welfare *STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. __ 
Tue Raymonp A. Kent ScHoo. oF SociAL Work Graduate School of Social Work | ai 


Universiry oF Loursvitze, Louisville 8, Ky. Universiry or WasHIncrTon, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Loyora University Scoot oF SociaL Work Graduate School of Social Work 


28 North Frankli hicago 6, Ill. ae | 
2 ranklin; Street, Chicago/6, Ut WASHINGTON University, St. Louis 5, Missouri oF 


University oF MicHicANn, Curriculum The George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work — 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., - 
Detroit 2, Michigan Kansas City Brancnu, The George Warren Brown: 

‘ ; ; Dept. of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St., 

University or Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 


School of Social Work 


THE MONTREAL SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 


Wayne University, Detroit 2, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs and Social Work 


IN Carvin SCOOT OR SOCTAT WIGRE ; WesTERN RESERVE University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Nihviltec 40 Boees! School of Applied Social Sciences 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE *West Vircinia UNIvERsITY, Morgantown, W. Va. 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Department of Social Work 

University oF Nepraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Va. 


Graduate School of Social Work Richmond School of Social Work 


